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Preface 



In 1969 the 51 -year-old Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association was converted to the Central States Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages, The new Conference was modeled 
after the highly successful Northeast Conference which, in fact, 
supplied financial aid to help the Central States Conference begin 
on a sound financial basis. That the Conference has succeeded is 
now history. Attendance has grown year by year, all debts have 
been paid, and the budget is now well in the black. In short, every- 
thing has gone according to plan, with one exception. Until now the 
Board of Directors had not found a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of how to publish the conference proceedings. 

Thus, it is with great pleasure that I introduce this first volume of 
papers to be published in book form by the Central States Confer- 
ence. The focus of the book is particularly appropriate in these un- 
certain times, for its various chapters deal with the major pedagogi- 
cal problems facing the foreign language profession in the 1970s. 
The primary focus of the book— as the title indicates— is upon the 
role of the teacher as a motivator of his students and co-learner 
with them. An examination of the question of who our clientele 
should be and how we can reach a larger number of students is also 
part of the book. Recommendations concerning the content, 
nature, and scope of the foreign language program are discussed. 
Finally, the book has a happy balance between the theoretical and 
the practical; that is, some chapters that focus heavily on rationale 
and others that deal almost exclusively with the how-to-do-it 
aspects of foreign language pedagogy. 
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Each of the chapters represents the opinions of the individual 
author. That these individually conceived papers fit together to 
form a coherent, unified publication is in large measure due to the 
efforts of the conference chairperson, Lorraine Strasheim. It was 
she who made things happen through her selection of the con- 
ference theme» choicv of presenters, and design of the program. I 
urge the reader to begin by examining carefully her conci<?e and in- 
sightful Introduction to this volume. It deals with the mistakes of 
the past, the problems of the present, and the hopes for the future. 
As an overture to what follows, it is a good place to begin. 



Frank Grittner 
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Introduction 

The Foreign Language Teacher: 
Present and Future Tense 

Lorraine A. Strasheim 
Indiana University 

1973 Central States Conference Chairman 

Let anyone try. I will not say to arrest, but to notice or attend to the pres- 
ent moment of time. One of the most baffling experiences occurs. Where 
is it. this present? It was melted in our >rrasp. fled ere we could touch it. 
gone in the instant of becoming. 

—William James 

In his keynote address to the 1970 Southern Conference on Language 
Teaching, F. Andre Paquette identified 

. . five sets of changing constraints of which we must he aware if we are 
going to have significant foreign- language instruction in American educa- 
tion in the future, ^'irst. we must recognize that college and university 
entrance and degree requirements are changing significantly. Second, 
we must recognize and accept that our country is going through a period 
of neo-isolationism. Third, we must come to recognize, accept, and man- 
age financial pressures at all levels of government. Fourth, we had better 
try to look carefully at the social conditions which are affecting our stu- 
dents. Fifth, we should look at the social conditions which are affecting 
our faculties.! 

The professional Hterature has devoted massive amounts of atten- 
tion to the requirement constraints, at least passing attention to the 
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isolationist and fiscal constraints, a great deal of attention to the social 
constraints acting upon the student, and little or none to the fifth set 
of constraints Paquette identifies: **the social conditions . . . affecting 
our faculties." 

Probably, in our emphases upon the student, we were counting 
upon the teacher motivations Charles E. Silberman discusses in Crisis 
in the C/assroom— the satisfaction of his "clients." 

Enjoyment of one's work and pride in one's accomplishment!^ are impor* 
tant motivations in almost every occupation, and more so in teaching than 
in most. "An individual, having joined a given occupation, concentrates 
his reward-seeking energies at those points where effort makes the 
largest difference in his total rewards/* the sociologist Dan C. Lortie of 
the University of Chicago writes. In teaching, effort has very little rela- 
tion to extrinsic rewards such as higher salary or status, since these are 
geared largely to length of service and number of courses taken and 
degrees acquired. And while "ancillary rewards" such as job security and 
long vacations may attract people into teaching in the r:*'st place, they 
are relatively unimportant once a person has become a teacher, since 
they are identical for almost everyone in the field. Intrinsic rewards such 
as satisfaction and pride of accomplishment, on the other hand, are re- 
lated to effort. It is not surprising, therefore, that teachers show more 
concern for intrinsic than for extrinsic or ancillary rewards. In Lortie's 
study, for example, the reward teachers consider most important, by a 
wide margin, is "knowing that I have 'reached* students and they have 
learned.** 

One result is that teachers may be even more sensitive to the reactions of 
their students than to the judgments of their colleagues, sine? it is the 
students, as Lortie emphasizes, who *'have the capacity to grant or deny 
the responses which teachers consider their priir^^y payment.** This fact 
distinguishes teaching from most other professions; one of the hallmarks 
a profession is tha^ the practitioner is more concerned with his col- 
leagues* than his clients' approval.^ 

If we are assuming this type of teacher motivation when we focus so 
intensely upon the student, why have we not revealed our assump- 
tions):' Why can't we just say, openly and honestly: "Look here! Our 
profession is a marvelous one; we care more for our clients' than for 
our colleagues* approval, and that makes us special! And we expect 
more of ourselves today than ever before because we are the best- 
prepared and best-motivated teachers in history!"? If a student needs 
compassionate treatment and success, doesn't his teacher^ as a fellow 
human being, deserve like compassion and recognition of success? 

X 
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It is time, past time, to admit that all teachers are busy and work 
hard. Thomas E. Woods put it well: 

We realize that teachers are busy people, Robert Rath, in a study com- 
pleted at the University of Oregon, found that prinurv teachers put in an 
average of 43,9 hours of work a week; intermediate teachers put in 47,8 
bourse junior high school teachers 47,1 hours; and high .school teachers 
5LI hours. But teachers are people with familv obligations and chtirch 
and community interests, and they need some rest and relaxation just as 
anyone else does,^ 



Those of us. therefore, who "evangelize'" to innovate approaches and 
curricular improvements, must therefore take care to see that our ad- 
vice makes the teacher more effective or reduces his work hours per 
week; we must begin to pay attention to the teacher s extracurricular 
needs as well as to the student s. 

And it is time, as Silberman points out. to recognize that this teach- 
ing business c; n be a lonely way to go. 

Teaching^ after all is a very lonely profession. In the typical American 
school, as Seymour B, Sarason. director of Yale University's Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, has documented, teachers are alone with their prob- 
lems in the classroom. They are not given and normally do not expect to 
receive any help or advice from their principals or other supervisors 
nor dees the culture of the school encourage teachers to discuss their 
educanjnal problems with one another except on the most superficial 
level. As a result, a teacher generally, and the beginning teacher in par- 
ticular -fiends to anticipate failure, is plagued by all kinds of doubts, 
fearful of a negative evaluation, thankfu^for her relative isolation due to 
Heeting and infrequent visitations by administrative superiors, and yet 
acute y aware that she needs and wants help, guidance and support un- 
complicated by the implied threat of a negative evaluation,** Only some^ 
one who has no evaluative function, and who is not competing with or 
threatening the teacher in any way, can break through the teachers 
loneliness and isolation.^ 

Conferences and conference speakers (and Lorraine A. Strasheim is 
certainly in the forefront of this group), however all too frequently 
increase the teacher's loneliness and isolation because they are harsh 
evaluations, stressing teacher flaws and teacher problems rather than 
setting forth teacher strengths and possible solutions to teacher prob- 
lems. Some teachers, to put it simply, find it too painful to attend con- 
ferences, to face once more "the implied threat of a negative evalua- 
tion." If the affective domain of the student is an important area for 
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consideration, certainly his teacher's affective needs are no less so; 
especially to professional leaders. 

One of the ironies of professional meetings is that we tend to 
behave in these meetings as if we were able to freeze the present mo- 
ment—to stretch it until we reach some tentative solutions to our 
problems, but in reality we should be stretching ourselves toward the 
future, lor the future is upon us much more rapidly than it once was. 
However trite the phrase **accelerated change" may seem, the phe- 
nomenon the phrase describes underscores William James* assertion 
that present **has melted in our grasp, fled ere we could touch it, gone 
in the instant of becoming.** 

The 1973 Central States Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages was planned with these premises ►n mind: 

1. The same social conditions affecting the **new** or "now** stu- 
dent are simultaneously impinging on the "new** or "now** 
teacher. 

2. Teachei s, more than people in any other profession, are sensi- 
tive to the reactions of their "clients.'* 

3. Teachers, like students and all human beings, need recognition • 
of their successes and teachers of their own who can help them 
attain successes. 

4. Teachers are busy people who need help in increasing their 
ability to satisfy their "clients** and reduce the tedium of their 
work load. 

5. Conferences and professional meetings should not be evalua- 
tive or threatening to participants. 

6. The "new** or "now** teacher needs diversified professional 
considerations and deliberations as much as the **new** or 
"now** student needs diversified curricula. This is no time to 
put all our professional eggs into one basket. 

The 1973 Conference was an effort to "witness** the teacher*s dedica- 
tion, his sometime despair, and his strong nintivatioii toward the con- 
stant improvement of his product. No effort ^ . » t ianned to influence 
the Conference participants toward imitatiovs or replication of the 
ideas presented in the program: The best-prepared and best-moti- 
vated foreign language teachers in history do not imitate or replicate; 

xii 



they adapt and modify and re-create. We assumed that the partici- 
pants in the 1973 Central State.s Conference were not looking for the 
"one true way"; they were looking for some direction in making their 
own ways, in proving themselves to be more effective in the 
classroom, and in improving their abilities to motivate students in 
their course offerings. The planners believed that the people who at- 
tend these conferences are good teachers who are. as Thomas E. 
Woods says teaching a content, half of which was not taught to them 
in college.' To these foreign language teachers the present tense is 
ever in the process of tran.sformation to the future; they need no 
remediation or supervision or correction or "conversion." 



Notaa 



I K Andrr f*iiur»r. Thr IJriadr of the Studi-nl Rrquirement." Synfiird Newrll rd in lhm,n.i.,n 
2, Ch.rle, E. Silberm«n CrUI, In the Claurmm. Ni-w Vork; RymTom H( .m- |5?b on 269 70 

W^S'nh^T^'- the World of the Career Te"cher." In A Mlt 7d flrmaiInK ihr 

•4. Silhermnn. op. cit. p. 320. . i 

5. W<hh1». op cit., p 73. 
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1 

The Teacher 
As Catalyst: 

Motivation in 
the Classroom 

Edward D. Allen 

The Ohio State University 



The challenge to find ways of attracting students to our foreign 
language classes and maintaining their interest once they arrive is a 
problem that most of our teachers are now facing. It is tempting to 
put the blame on others for our dwindling enrollments-colleges, 
guidance counselors, administrators, to mention a few. If, however, all 
colleges were to reinstate their entrance requirements tomorrow, 
would it cause our students to crave the learning of foreign 
languages? 

Some teachers think that changing the textbook or using more 
gimmicks and visual aids will solve the problem. Perhaps such 
changes will generate interest in our students, but this kind of sti-nul. 
is short-lived. 

Nor is a reorganization or restructuring of the curriculum going 
to make a real difference, Flexible scheduling, modular scheduling, 
team teaching, and other curricular patterns cannot guarantee 
motivation. 

We must look to our students for the solution. Each one has a mo- 
tive for taking a foreign language. There are not only high and low 
motivated students, but rather, large numbers who are more or less 
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ready to learn. It is our job to treat them as individuals whose ideas, 
opinions, and personal interests are worthy of our respect. 

In any discussion on motivation the basic concern is always the 
student as a person reacting to his classmates, teachers, and environ* 
ment. 

In the first part of the paper I have summarised the theoretical 
assumptions on motivation and reported on the findings from 
research and experimentation. 

In the second part I have discussed successful and unsuccessful 
teacher practices and proposed several strategies for generating 
and maintaining motivation in the classroom. 

The Psychology of Motivation 

Most researchers in the field of motivation find that the desire 
to learn or the need to know is a deep-rooted force which a human 
being either possesses or lacks. Students who are motivated will 
want to learn even if their teacher is ineffective. Conversely, it is very 
difficult, almost impossible, to teach students who are bored or who 
do not want to learn. 

CarrolP identifies five elements that determine success in 
learning a foreign language: (I) the learner's attitude, (2) the 
learner's general intelligence (the amount of time it will require 
him to learn a given task), (3) the learner's perseverance, (4) the 
quuliiy of instruction, and (5) the opportunity for learning that is 
allowed him (amount of time he is permitted to devote to the task). 

The first three elements deal with the student, the last two 
with the teacher. 

Philip Clark claims that the most widely acceptcfd psychological 
theory is the hedonistic, tension-reduction or homeostatic view of 
motivation.^ Human beings are motivated to do that which gives 
them pleasure; they avoid experiences or activities which lead to 
tension or anxiety. Students who find success in a foreign language 
class are eager to go on. 

There is no proof through research that foreign language abili- 
ty is a special gift or that, conversely, there exists a language block 
in certain individuals. Carroll claims that anyone can learn a 
foreign language if given the time and the opportunity to do so.^ 
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A certain degree of anxiety seems to lure students to engage in 
learning tasks. This is especially true of students who are curious 
and/or highly motivated. 

Although there is a modest correlation between I.Q. and suc- 
cess in a foreign language/ we all know students who "should" be 
achievers but are doing poor work. 

The charge leveled at most of our schools is that they are not 
humane. This is especially true of high schools, where students are 
just faces assigned to certain seats in several classrooms throughout 
the day, Glasser relates the complaints of a group of successful 
tenth grade students who looked'back with fond memories on their 
elementary school experiences; up to the sixth grade they were the 
well-known Jim. Jan, or Joan.' Now they were scarcely known by 
their teachers. 

An essential ingredient in academic motivation is assumed to be 
the students' values." Those students who consider foreign language 
study important to their lives will work hard to achieve success. 

Research and Experimentation 

There is u definite relationship between self-conci.-pt and moti- 
vation. Students who think highly of themselves tend to do better 
work in school. In an experiment with 207 eighth graders, the 
teacher was asked to estimate each subject's self-concept. It was 
found that self-concept was a greater motivational factor in 
ochievement than intelligence.^ 

Students tend to achieve at a higher level in classes taught by 
warm, less dominating teachers. In a study of upper elementary and 
Junior high students, the only factor that differentiated the under- 
achlevers, overachievers. or achievers was teacher warmth. The 
overachievers characterized the teacher in a favorable light; the 
underachicvers had unfavorable perceptions of the teacher. 

Codn.seling offers additional hope for motivation. In the area of 
language. Cilliland'* raised the achievement level of language 
among high school students through counseling. Mezzano" reduced 
the drop-out rate of another group of high school students by inten- 
sive co(Jn.seling. 

Tutoring or small remedial group sessions outside of classtime 
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can make a considerable difference in achievement. Hatfield found 
that bi-weekly remedial sessions for underachievers in French over 
a 12-week period resulted in an increase of at least one grade point 
for all but one student.'" 

Girls are more motivated academically than boys. Teachers call 
on them more frequently and give them higher grades. Research by 
a sociologist with a hidden camera found that in classrooms boys 
tried to participate eight times more than girls (raising hands). 
Girls, however, were called on 10 times more than boys. When 
using a stopwatch and timing the seconds between when a teacher 
asked a question and the time she moved on she waited 2.2 seconds 
for boys and 7.5 seconds for girls to respond." 

The relationship between personality and motivation is also 
noteworthy. Studies show that high motivated students tend to be 
interested in the abstract, aesthetic, and general. By contrast, the 
low motivated students prefer to deal with the concrete and 
specific. High motivated students are likely to have specific voca- 
tional goals, whereas underachievers think their future is in the 
hands of fate. 

Motivation and the "Now" Student 

The student of today wants immediate satisfaction and feed- 
back. He is not willing to wait until graduation to use his foreign 
language. He is more interested in using his skills than acquiring 
them. This does not mean that he is unwilling to work at learning a 
foreign language. It simply means that he insists on getting tangible 
benefits for the effort he expends. No longer is he content with 
memorizing dialogs and chanting pattern drills. He wants to com- 
municate, react with his classmates and teacher, discuss the real 
problems of the world. 

Can he communicate if he makes mistakes in grammar and pro- 
nunciation? Of course, he can. We meet people almost daily who 
speak English imperfectly. 

In a recent experiment in the high schools of Columbus, Ohio, 
Patricia Powell found that a surprisingly large number of students 
could communicate in French after two years of study."^ She posed 
us a native speaker and was individually interviewed by almost 300 
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students. Prior to her arrival, each student had been given a list of 
14 questions (in English) to ask her in French. For many of the stu- 
dents, it was their first contact with a "native French person." 
Although her manner was warm and friendly, many of the students 
were visibly shaken by the experience. Perhaps this shows that we 
teachers do not arrange enough personal, face-to-face contacts 
with native speakers in our classrooms. 

A very important concept in the motivation of the "now" stu- 
dent is identification. Nothing seems to be as motivating to students 
as the opportunity to meet or to see and hear their counterparts 
from abroad. To discover how young people in their age group live 
and think can be a truly meaningful, exciting revelation to them. 

Last year I taught an advanced French class at a local high 
school. The content of the course consisted of taped interviews of 
French teenagers whom I had met the previous summer in France. 
As I played the tape, the class looked at the picture of the teenager, 
which I projected on the screen. Thus they saw and heard several 
young people of different socioeconomic backgrounds, from various 
regions of France. 

On a few occasiorts-we wrote a collective letter in class to in- 
dividual teenagers. The students dictated their questions in French 
to me and I wrote them on a transparency. The excitement was 
heightened when our letter was answered, and the young French 
person addressed the students by name. 

Often the assignments were made from the teenage magazine 
Les Copains. This periodical contains copious information on 
French teenage idols, cars, and the latest hit records. 

The Curriculum: Content, Methods and Motivation 

Secondary schools and colleges are content-oriented. The sub- 
ject matter holds precedence over the persons who enter our 
classrooms. Foreign language teachers usually talk about what they 
are going to teach rather than whom. "Today I am going to teach 
the imperfect" is a typical teacher comment. The emphasis, then, 
seems to be on knowledge for knowledge sake and not for com^ 
munication. This reminds us of a French caricature called 
Mademoiselle J'Enseigne, a French teacher in the form of a giant 
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pitcher who poured knowledge into smaller recipients (her stu- 
dents). 

The misinterpretation and misapplication of the audiolingual 
approach to learning can also make the foreign language class a 
dull, meaningless experience. I recently visited a Russian class 
where the teacher spent 55 minutes on pattern drills. When I asked 
her if she thought there was enough variety in her lesson, she 
replied, **Oh yes, we drilled the affirmative, the negative, the inter- 
rogative, and all the tenses." The students, of course, thought of the 
class as one. single tedious activity. 

A curricular arrangement that shows much promise for motiva- 
tion seems to be individualized instruction. Under this plan, the 
high motivated students can forge ahead at a rapid pace, while the 
less motivated students and those who need more time to complete 
each task have the opportunity to do so. 

In the foreign language classes at Kenston High School, near 
Cleveland. Ohio, the success philosophy of Glasser*^ is being prac- 
ticed. Each student works at his own pace with audiolingual texts 
and tapes. No letter grades are given; the student receives a grade 
of **pass*' when predetermined standards of mastery are achieved. A 
written evaluation of each individual's progress is put in his file. No 
failure is recorded, and there is no record kept of repetition of tests 
or courses. 

Part of the program consists of intensive study, sometimes 
three hours a day. This is in preparation for their trips abroad. Most 
of the French and Spanish students spend the first three weeks of 
January in France or Mexico.^'* 

Another foreign language curriculum which is engaged in high- 
ly stimulating and meaningful experien'^es is found in the schools of 
Hackensack, New Jersey. High school juniors go to Ecuador and 
earn six hours of college credit. The staff offers courses in foreign 
languages to the police department, acts as interpreters for the 
county court and translates letters for community agencies. They 
Invite famous people to come to their classes; Jose Molina and the 
tuna group from the University of Madrid have accepted Invitations. 
Peace Corps volunteers as well as people from many different 
fields also come and address the classes. In the back of the 
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classrooms is a guest book which contains the signatures of all visi- 
tors; this is a handy testimonial for convincing administrators of the 
worth of the foreign language program. The school reporter is also 
regularly informed of the activities of the foreign language classes. 

Long after our students forget the subjunctive, they remember 
the songs and dances they performed and the language fairs and 
festivals in which they participated. Why not take a day out of the 
program and devote it entirely to having fun with language? 
Although it might resemble a miniaturized Woodstock." many 
valuable learning experiences could result. Students could prepare 
foreign dishes; make regional costumes; invite musical groups; and 
appear in skits, dances, and songs. Admission is charged, and all 
kinds of prizes are awarded -popular magazine subscriptions, "hit" 
records, and other foreign imports. Sometimes local department 
stores are willing to contribute prizes. Among the various displays is 
a booth with literature on why study foreign languages. The com- 
munity should of course be involved-storekeepers, administrators, 
board of education members, and the press. 

Teacher Behavior and Motivation 

Most of the "talk" in a foreign language class is done by the 
teacher. Even in a directed dialogue, the conversation is teacher 
controlled. To check the veracity of this statement, make an audio 
or video tape of several language classes. Seldom is there a real, free 
exchange of expression between teacher and student, and almost 
never between students. Students have learned that it is not neces- 
sary to listen to one another; the teacher will repeat a student's 
response, and after all. the teacher is the only person who says it 
correctly. Under these conditions, how can we motivate students 
who have their own ideas and opinions? Real communication on a 
simple level can occur in a language class. Simple, but true, ex- 
changes of information about students' families, homes, vacations, 
and career plans can be easily expressed in the foreign language. 

Throughout the school day teachers have to react rapidly to 
students' questions, answers, and comments. This immediate feed- 
back can be encouraging and supportive or demoralizing and 
destructive. ^ ^ 
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Praise can work wonders on a student. Beadle^® relates an ex- 
periment in which all students achieved at the same level on a test. 
They were then divided into two groups. The experimental group 
was told that they did extremely well on the test; the control group 
was told they had done poorly. This was followed by a second test. 
The results of the experimental group were far better than those of 
the control group. 

Is it possible that teachers sometimes lose sight of their goals 
when giving excessive or irrelevant homework assignments? As stu- 
dents watch their parents relaxing after a hard day's work, they 
wonder why they should be required to continue working, 
especially if they are asked to do a meaningless, dull assignment. 
One of my methods professors once told us not to give an assign- 
ment that we wouldn't like to do ourselves! 

I once asked a teacher why she didn't give a worksheet for a 
homework assignment to help her students get ready for the follow- 
ing day's test. She replied, "But then all the students would do 
well!" Assignments are to help students, not to punish them. 

The motivation of students often depends on the motivation of 
the teacher. The way the teacher acts is a reflection of his system of 
values, and he can do a great deal to spark enthusiasm and maintain 
interest. 

One of our local high school teachers has 150 students in her 
French club. Students "line up" to take her courses; she even has 
auditors in the back of the room. For her, teaching French is the 
greatest thing there is. When she talks about France she relates her 
experiences living with a French family and refers to them as her 
mother and father. Next Spring she will take her French club (all 
150!) to Quebec. 

Just down the street from her is another French teacher who 
has eight students in her club. She seldom appears at the meetings 
and is the first one to leave the building when the bell rings. An In- 
teresting contrast! 

We who teach languages are the unofficial representatives of 
the country where the language Is spoken. It behooves us, 
therefore, to Instill In our students favorable attitudes toward that 
country. Not long ago, a Spanish teacher, just returned from a sum- 
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mer in Spain, was heard saying to her students, "Spain is a dirty 
country; all I can say is Drano for Spaino." This catchy phrase will 
unfortunately color the attitude of her students for a long time to 
come. 

A factor closely related to motivation is target-setting. Students 
want and need to know where they are going and what is expected 
of them. If the goals of the course are unrealistic, the low motivated 
students will find it painful to compete; as a result they may give up 
or fail. 

While behavioral objectives can be very helpful in foreign 
language classes, especially for the teacher, they almost always deal 
with skill acquisition. What about the other, perhaps more impor- 
tant values of language learning? 

Much more attention needs to be devoted to the affective do- 
main. Although it is more difficult to measure, there are techniques 
for doing so. The teacher can learn much about the student's 
motivation indirectly. He can suspect that the student is motivated 
if (1) he often checks out books on Spain from the school library; (2) 
collects foreign stamps, r icords, magazines, etc.; (3) goes to a sum- 
mer foreign language camp; (4) his mother says he speaks Spanish 
every night at the dinner table or converses with his friends in 
Spanish on the telephone. 

Curiosity is often the stepping stone to motivation. Teachers 
can create "cultural islands" or "global villages" in their classrooms, 
classrooms. 

Alfred N. Smith recommends an effective technique for inviting 
curiosity.'^ Several days before teaching a poem or short story, he 
places a cut-out of an object in a prominent place in the classroom. 
The object represents the central idea of the literary work. For ex- 
ample, when teaching "Le Pelican" by Robert Desnos, he places an 
enormous cardboard pelican on the board. Although this prop 
arouses the curiosity of his students, he postpones answering their 
questions until the presentation of the poem. 

Teachers often complain that students In second-year language 
classes are the hardest to motivate. As teachers embark on remedial 
work for Individuals or small groups, they should guarantee im- 
mediate success experiences for all students. In early lessons, 
teachers should allow students to do what they are able to do well. 
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It is wise to start with the child's strengths and gradually in- 
troduce material he finds difficult. Further, the remedial student 
needs to be aware of his success. As he progresses he should see 
charts, graphs, and teacher praise comments on his achievement. 
An effective technique is to send home a brief note of praise to give 
him encouragement. 

If the teacher is to be a catalyst, he must first of all become in- 
terested in each student as an individual. This means that he must 
attempt to tailor-make a program that meets the personal needs 
and interests of each member of his class. In so doing, he will, of 
necessity, select materials and topics that are meaningful to the 
lives of the "now" generation. He will provide time and opportunity 
for each person to progress at his own will and his own pace. The 
goal of the foreign language class will be real communication for all. 
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The Teacher 
As Co-Learner: 

Interest-Centered Materials 

Frank M.Grittner 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 



In an article entitled "The Automation of Knowledge: Are We 
Becoming Robots?" Lewis Mumford made the following statement: 

... the mischief we now confront began when the scientific leaders of 
western thought dismissed as unworthy of their attention that immense 
fund of accumulated human ••xperience which was embodied in 
language religion, art. literaf r . morals, folklore, and in the annals of 
human history as a whole. Without that foundation, it is impossible to 
create fully dimensioned human be>i:)i;s.> 

I selected ll/is particular quotation because it not only 
reaffirms my belief in the need for humanistic studies but it also 
places the emphasis upon the student himself, not upon external 
socioeconomic goals. For those who accept this view, the role of the 
teacher in the humanities becomes quite clear: The role is basically 
to put the student into meaningful contact with some portion of the 
nonmaterial human heritage so that he becomes something more 
than a wage-earning, product-buying, biped mammal. In short, the 
humanistic curriculum is not concerned with making a living; it is 
concerned with having a reason for living in the first place. The cur- 
riculum itself-in our case a particular foreign language-is not an 
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end in itself. It is merely a medium or a domain within which two 
kinds of people operate. The first type is the teacher who— whether 
he is a scholar or a beginning instructor— has, and will always have,, 
a great deal to learn. That is a simple reality of the so-called 
**knowledge explosion." 

The second type is the student. The main difference between 
these types of learners is that the teacher is already initiated. Or, to 
draw upon modern parlance, he is **into'* the language; he is **hook- 
ed." The main job of the language teacher is not to. dispense his 
limited fund of knowledge to the student. Much of the knowledge- 
dispensing process can be performed adequately with books and 
machines. The function of the teacher which raises him above the 
role of instructional technician has to do with those interpersonal 
relationships which cause the student to want to do things with the 
language on his ou^n— that is, to become autonomous in the foreign 
language. The artistry involved in cultivating this interpersonal 
relationship between pupil and teacher is at the heart of education. 
It always has been from Socrates down to the present. Thus, the 
idea of the teacher as co-learner is not a new one. It has always been 
the job of the teacher to continue learning about his students and 
about his discipline. However, in modern mass society there are 
many things that tend to destroy this interpersonal relationship. 
Perhaps, as Marie Alter suggests in her Modem Case for German, 
alienation is a key problem.^ And my reports from the field indicate 
that attitudes of alienation are exhibited by an increasing number 
of language students today. Students appear to be increasingly 
mistrustful of the teacher's motives and skeptical regarding the 
value of what he has to offer. Understandably, teachers tend to be 
resentful, bewildered and angry with students who often display 
their alienation by being hostile, unproductive, or generally un- 
cooperative. This, in turn, deepens the rift. And, to the degree that 
interpersonal relations between the adult and the youth world 
break down, education in any real sense will suffer. In this regard, I 
recently saw a poster prominently displayed in the window of a stu- 
dent residence on a university campus. It read simply: 

I do not exist 
To fuirill your 
Expectations. 
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These short lines summed up to the belief, expressed by many 
students today, that the adult world is merely trying to foist off its 
worn ideas upon the younger generation without concern for the 
needs of students as individuals. However, I read the poster from 
the other side of the generation gap. And I suddenly recalled the 
following short poem by Steven Crane: 

A man said to the univerw. 
"Sir, I exist!" 

"However." replied the universe. 
"That fact has not created in me 
A sense of ohligation." 

To me, this symbolizes the reaction of many adults toward rebel- 
lious or "turned-ofr' members of the youth subculture. There is a 
tendency to say that the world, as it has always existed, was good 
enough for previous generations. Why should the more knowledgea- 
ble adult world feel obligated to make special concessions to mem- 
bers of the present younger generalion merely because they have 
noisily announced their presence in the world? 

And thus the polarization grows, with the older generation 
being thought of as irrelevant, otuffy, and authoritarian; the 
younger generation as ignorant, ill-bred, and arrogant. Until this 
proccrs can be reversed, very little ot a positive nature will be 
rtalu dd in education. For education requires a strong, positive at- 
titude on the part of both the learner and the teacher. They must 
feel favorably inclined toward each other and toward that which is 
to be learned. For it is obvious that the initiation function of educa- 
tion cannot be realized if the learner has no confidence in the value 
of the discipline or in the Integrity of those who practice it. Trag- 
ically, we appear to be caught In a vicious downward spiral. 0-«r 
technological society has tended to downgrade humanistic content 
and to eliminate the kind of humanizing educational experiences 
Mumford alluded to In the quotation above. This, In turn, has 
caused an Increasing number of students to reject the very Institutions 
and people who are In the best position to eliminate the causes of 
alienation. It is my contention that the major task of contemporary 
educators Is to reverse this trend. The role of foreign language educa- 
tors at all levels Is to find specific ways In which they can contribute 
to that goal. 
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First, however, let us take an honest, critical look at our own 
profession aiul consider certain areas where we, as members of the 
adult foreign language community, may have contributed to the 
problem. Let us also look to the past, as Mumford has suggested we 
should, for many of our present educational ills are the result of in- 
herited social patterns in the schools that do not fit well with 
present realities. 

Student Interests and Societal Needs 

Historically, almost by default, American education became in- 
volved in the process of Americanizing and Anglicizing disparate 
groups of non-English-speaking children. In 1909 Cubberly ex- 
pressed this idea with remarkable clarity. As he saw it, the purpose 
of the schools with respect to minority groups was 

to break up these Rroups or settlements, to assimilate and amalgamate 
thes«* peop!e iis a part of our American race, and to implant in their 
children, so far as can be done, the Anglo-Saxon conception of right- 
eousness, law and order, and popular government, and to awaken in 
them a reverence for our democratic institutions and for those things 
ffi our national life which we as a people hold to be of abiding worth.^ 

This basic attitude has remained rather constant over the decades. 
Thus, we have Brogan, in his book on The American Character^ stat- 
ing in 1944 that *The political function of the schools is to teach 
Americanism, meaning not* merely political and patriotic dogma, 
but the habits necessary to American life."^ These quotations are 
representative of attitudes that have prevailed during the first half 
of this century among people who control school policy. What they 
suggest is that the basic intent of mainstream education has long 
been at cross purposes to the avowed goals of foreign language 
educators. While we have been trying to promote the ability of 
young people to function in a second language and to understand a 
second culture, the schools have inadvertently been attempting to 
obliterate all traces of non-Anglo patterns of language and culture. 
It is no coincidence that America is the only developed nation in the 
world that deprives a majority of its children of any significant con- 
tact with a second language. It is probably also no accident that, as 
foreign language educators, we have tended to look to established 
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authority figures to give us an acceptable answer to the question of 
why we should exist at all. Consider, for example, that for more 
than a decade we have accepted with little protest the basic princi- 
ple that foreign language study is justifiable primarily because it is 
"in the national interest."' The profession also willingly accepted 
millions of dollars in federal funds for equipment, materials, and 
teacher inservice education to improve foreign language instruc- 
tion under the terms of a program called the "National Defense 
Education Act." Note the implication that foreign language study is 
justified, not because it is good for students, but because it is for the 
good of the society and for the defense of the nation." Significantly, 
this emphasis tended to produce an autocratic instructional 
methodology modeled after the so-called "Army Method." In ap- 
plying ' "new key" methods most teachers used common sense and 
made the necessary modifications in line with local realities. In 
some cases, however, the result was a reinactment of that old 
sadistic joke in which a child asks, "Mommy, when do we get to 
France?" And the mother answers, "Shut up and keep swimming." 
Similarly, we have had students asking, in effect, "When do I get to 
use the language to express my ideas?" And, too often, the answer 
has been, "Shut up and keep memorizing." A recent interaction 
analysis study of 54 third-year classes in the midwest provides some 
evidence that this is, indeed, the state of things. For, if we ex- 
trapolate from the findings it would ^ppear that, even at the third- 
year level, no more than an hour or two a year are allotted to hav- 
ing individual students express their own ideas in the foreign 
language.^ 

Now. if we accept the philosophy implied by all of this, the 
teacher's role becomes a relatively simple matter. There is certainly 
no need for the teacher to be concerned about student interests or 
about being a co-learner with them. It is only necessary to define 
precisely what content is to be imposed upon students (for the 
ostensible good of society) and then systematically to impose it. Ad- 
vocates of this philosophy often suggest the use of an industrial-type 
of "systems approach" in the belief that it provides mazimum effi- 
ciency and accountability to taxpayers. As an example of this let me 
quote Banathy who states that, in developing a curriculum "based 
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on an analysis of second language competencies used and needed in 
our society . . . first we should ask the question: What is worth learn- 
ing? Second, we should investigate the least expensive way to learn 
whatever is worth learning. Finally, we are to find out the most pro- 
ductive way to pay for whatever learning is to take place."** 

At this point, let me summarize the basic steps of an educa- 
tional systems approach: Step one is to take the prescribed cur- 
riculum which a panel of experts has certified as "worth learning" 
and to prepare behavioral objectives for it. Step two is to break the 
curriculum into sequential segments, the acquisition of which can 
be measured. Step three is to find the most efficient way of 
manipulating students toward the pre-established "terminal be- 
haviors." Step four is to train teachers or other technicians to use 
the system effectively.** 

This is where we inevitably end up once we accept the basic 
assumptions of the behaviorist. the "technocrat." and the social 
engineer. Behind these assumptions is the all-inclusive assumption 
that the educational system is like the factory production line, that 
it is product oriented, that the purpose of education is to turn out 
socially and economically desirable "products" in the most efficient 
way possible. In this view, students are merely raw material to be 
shaped according to specifications. Teachers are "components" in 
the system, who are useful insofar as they contribute to efficiency 
in producing the desired finished product. Where they do not so 
function, they are to be replaced by more efficient technological 
devices.** 

I have mentioned the systems approach here partly because of 
its current popularity in certain circles and partly for the purpose of 
contrasting it with an instructional model which is the exact op- 
posite. I am also of the opinion that, if it is ever implemented as a 
curricular delivery system, the systems approach will insure the 
same kind of total alienation that it has produced in its appUcation 
to the industrial assembly line. 

Interest-Centered Curricula and the 
Nfodem Humanistic Approach to Education 

I would hke to suggest that we consider an alternative educa- 
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tional model which, from the psychological standpoint, is based 
upon observations of human potential rather than upon data rela- 
tive to the learning limitations of rats and pigeons or to the em- 
pirically determined (and hence mediocre) behavioral norms of the 
nonexistent 'average" man or woman. For want of a better name, 
I will refer to it as a •'modern humanistic" model. 

One assumption of this model is a rejection of the idea that 
there is some identifiable body of subject matter which can be em- 
pirically determined by experts in connection with societal or in- 
dividual needs. In my opinion the empirical approach simply does 
not hold up in practice. No matter how well it is organized, the 
value of subject matter will still be perceived differently by each in- 
dividual. Varying conditions of birth and socioeconomic back- 
ground make this inevitable. No matter how many behaviorist word 
games the educator plays in preparing uniform objectives, he will 
still find that every faculty member and every student has a 
different idea about that subject matter and its value. The human- 
istic model also rejects a passive role for students and teachers; 
above all, the pedagogical climate must not put the student in the 
position of waiting to be processed according to uniform specifica- 
tions. Instead, the individual is viewed as an active and interactive 
organism with his own unique mental make-up and with an innate 
desire to put purpose and meaning into his ever-changing environ- 
ment as he interacts with it. He is not merely waiting to be 
"shaped" in accordance with frozen standards from the past based 
upon someone else's perception of what is relevant. 

This leads to the further assumption that knowledge should not 
be pre-organized and pre-digested for students. It rejects the ped- 
agogical paradigm that has a teacher ladling out doses of knowledge 
in a predetermined sequence and in a predetermined manner, all 
the while giving solicitous pats on the hdad for performance which 
pleases him (the teacher). And, in fact, the technique of dispensing 
contuved rewards for "correct" responses has not worked out so 
well with real human beings as Skinnerian psychologists would have 
us believe.*^ Even using their own supposedly empirical techniques 
of evaluation, there is little evidence to show that Skinnerian 
methods have succeeded in foreign language education.^^ It should 
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be noted also that the accountability-oriented performance con- 
tracting system has Failed to produce better results than have tradi* 
tional methods.'^ 

In my opinion, one reason For this is that Skinnerians have 
Failed to grasp the principle which Field psychologists reFer to as 
**liFe space." A person's liFe space can encompass his perceptions oF 
past, present, and Future events. Whatever is in a given person's liFe 
space at a given moment is important to him; everything else is ir- 
relevant. Or. as the psychologist. Jerome Bruner. has expressed it. 
**You must get the perceptual Field organized around your own per- 
son as center beFore you can impose other, less egocentric axes 
upon it."*® 

To apply this to the present discussion oF interest-centered 
Foreign language programs it means simply that. iF the student is to 
put Forth the kind oF sustained eFFort that is required to master any 
second language, he will have to see some good reason For doing so. 
It is also to suggest that the only Foreign language education worth 
the name is that which results From intrinsic motivation. To be sure, 
at the outset, the student may have been drawn into Foreign 
languages by extrinsic motives such as credits For high school grad- 
uation, college entrance requirements or by the hope oF enhancing 
career goals. But iFthe language-learning experience is to have any 
permanent value to the student, he must perceive it as producing 
some important inward change in him (or her) as a person. Those 
who identiFy with the modern humanistic school oF pedagogical 
thought reFer to this phenomenon by such terms as the **need For 
selF-actualization" or the **need For any experience to become a 
meaningFul entity in one's liFe space." At a less sophisticated level 
there are those who talk about education in terms oF**relevance" or 
**doing your own thing." Whatever the jargon, the intent is the 
same: The primary motive For learning must lie in the emotional 
and intellectual commitment oF the student. In short, the student 
learns because he personally perceives that learning as being in- 
timately connected with personal selF-FulFillment. 

However, the point should also be made that terms like 
**relevance," '*selF-actualization." and "doing your own thing" are 
rather dangerous halF truths unless they are put into a suitable con- 
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text. And. where education is concerned, that context is the cur- 
riculum. One does not self-actuaHze in a vacuum. One does not run 
around scattering relevance upon the world if his only equipment 
consists of "gut-level feelings" combined with ignorance and 
youthful self-righteousness. If the leaders of the so-called "Now 
Generation" had less disdain for the past they would be aware that 
their ideas have been more forcefully and sensibly articulated by 
various members of the "then" generation over a period of more 
than two centuries. In fact, in 1762 Rousseau made an eloquent 
case against authoritarian teaching in favor of the student learning 
according to his own natural bent. Rousseau might have been 
speaking directly to the puzzled U.S. Office of Education officials 
who wonder why the billions of dollars spent on improved reading 
programs have brought little in the way of perceptible results. Over 
200 years ago Rousseau said that reading 

by some strange perversity ... has become a torment for childhood. 
Why should this be? Because the children have been compelled to 
learn it against their will, and made to put it to purposes which mean 
nothing for them. Great stress is laid on finding better method of 
teaching children to read. Reading cases and cards have been in- 
vented, and the child's room has been turned into a printev s shop. . . 
Fancy all this elaborate contrivance! A surer way that nobody thinks of 
IS to create the desire to read Give the child this desire and have done 
with gadgets and any method will be good." 

With a few changes in wording Rousseau could also have been talking 
to the contemporary researcher in foreign language education who 
can find no perceptible improvement in student achievement despite 
all the billions of dollars spent on electronic gadgetry and upon a host 
of alleged methodological "breakthroughs." The answer is the same; 
"give the student the desire and any method will work." In other 
words, student interest is the key; without it. methods and gadgets 
are irrelevant. 

Throughout Emile (his classic book on education) Rousseau em- 
phasized the role of the teacher as getting the student to want to do 
something which is worth doing. Or. to apply the contemporary 
jargon, in the instance cited above. Rousseau's methodology for 
teaching reading is to get the student to see reading as a means to 
self-actualization. Unlike many generations of so-called "Rousseauian 
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Romantics" who misapplied his theories, Rousseau saw "well regu- 
lated liberty" as the only instructional method that can succeed.'^ 
The regulation in education comes from the standards inherent in the 
worthwhile esthetic and intellectual resources of human culture. 
Progressive educational theorists from Rousseau to John Dewey and 
beyond have generally noted this relationship between pupil and sub- 
ject matter. The role of the teacher is not to pander to student 
"wants" or "needs/' On the contrary, to attempt to base a curriculum 
on the confused and transitory gropings of youth is for the adult world 
to declare intellectual bankruptcy. Yet this, in effect, is what many 
Rousseauian romantics of the past have done and what many of the 
allegedly avant-garde "free school" advocates of the present are 
doing. 

Even Jonathan Kozol, an outspoken critic of public schools (and 
an advocate of free schools), has noted this tendency in the free 
school movement. In a recent article he condemned both extremes of 
teacher behavior. As he put it, "In an effort to avoid the standard 
brand of classroom tyranny that is identified so often with the 
domineering figure of the professional in the public system, innova- 
tive free-school teachers often make the grave mistake of reducing 

themselves to ethical and pedagogical neuters It is just not true 

that the best teacher is the one who most successfully pretends that 
he knows nothing.*''® 

Thus, the real danger of interest-centered programs is that they 
tend to sacrifice the integrity of the discipline. Student gratification 
tends to become an end in itself without regard for what is learned. 
For some reason this has been the fate of many major educational 
reforms throughout history. Dewey saw it happening in the pro- 
gressive education movement as early as 1902, and he warned that 
such excesses in the "new" (progressive) education would only lead to 
the re-implementation of an extreme form of the old authoritarian- 
ism. As he put it: 

If ... the "old education" tended to ignore the dynamic quality, the 
developing force inherent in the child s present experience, and 
therefore to assume that direction and control were just matters of ar- 
bitrarily putting the child in a given path and compelling him to walk 
there, the "new education" is in danger of taking the idea of develop- 
ment in altogether too formal and empty a way. The child is expected to 
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develop this or that fact or truth out of his own mind. He is told to 
think thmgs out. or work things out for himself . . . Nothing can be 
developed from nothing: nothing but the crude can be developed out of 
the crude-and this is what surely happens when we throw the child 
back upon his achieved self as a finality, and invite him to spin new truths 
of nature or of conduct out of that. It is certainly as futile to expect a 
child to evolve a universe out of his own mere mind as it is for a 
philosopher to attempt that task. Development does not mean just get- 
ting something out of the mind. It is a development of experience and 
into experience that is really wanted. ... The problem of direction is thus 
the problem of selecting appropriate stimuli for instincts and impulses 
which It IS desired to employ in the gaining of new experience. What new 
experiences are desirable, and thus what stimuli are needed, it is impossi- 
ble to tell except as there is some comprehension of the development 
which IS aimed at; except, in a word, as the adult knowledge is drawn 
upon as revealing the possible career open to the child.'^" 

Dewey emphasized the need for the student to enrich his own 
experience by drawing upon the experience of the adult world, past 
and present. In our case, that bit of adult experience (or the aspect 
of the cultural heritage with which we are concerned) is a given 
foreign language which we as language teachers have acquired to 
varying degrees of proficiency. It is my feeling that we in foreign 
languages have tended to err in the direction of giving too much 
structure. I am convinced that most people who have decided to 
become foreign language teachers enjoyed the process to some 
degree. That is. language learning was hard work, it was demand- 
ing, but it was satisfying. However, we tend to forget, that it was. 
after all. a process. Now. increasingly, we are being asked to cut up 
and pre-package that process as if it were a product. I refer, of 
course, to the behavioral specificationists who would have us split 
up a language into little learning increments which can be checked 
off as having been consumed and digested by students. This kind of 
education existed in Dewey's day. In his view, with such an ap- 
proach. "The result is ... a deadly reduction of serious occupation 
to a routine efficiency prized simply for its external tangible results. 
Achievement comes to denote the sort of thing that a well-planned 
machine can do better than a human being can. and the main effect 
of education, the achieving of a life of rich significance, drops by 
the wayside."^' To put it simply, specificationism involves the ap- 
plication of a simple-minded approach to the highly complex prob- 
lems of education. The permissive approach, however, tends to be 
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equally simplistic by virtue of its failure to introduce in i systematic 
way anything that is worth learnine. 

Student Interests versus Standards of the Discipline 

Thus, in building interest-centered programs, great care must 
be taken to maintain standards. Let me draw from another field of 
study to clarify what I mean by standards. I know a guitar teacher 
who has a waiting list for students, some of whom want to play 
classical music, others folk music, others rock music, and so forth. 
Whatever the student is interested in doing becomes the starting 
point. However, although the content is oriented to outcomes stu- 
dents perceive to be relevant, this teacher also has standards. For 
example, students must drill on the correct use of the right hand 
and left hand, and they must learn to read music insofar as such 
reading pertains to what they are trying to do. However, there is al- 
ways a direct, perceptible line between student practice and where 
that practice leads. That 'S, there is an emotional "payoff;" hours 
and hours of tedious struggles with frets and strings produce an out- 
come which has personal meaning to the student. We must create a 
comparable situation in the foreign language classroom. And, the 
satisfactions must not be postponed until the advanced levels; with 
today's students— the so-called "now generation"— it is obvious 
that we cannot simply prescribe one series of dialogs and pattern 
drills after another. There must be a visible personal outcome for 

each practice session. 

However, another obvious fact is that, in contrast to the learn- 
ing of vocal or instrumental music, audio language production re- 
quires a vehicle beyond itself. A person singing and playing a guitar 
can enjoy the experience almost anywhere, alone or in groups. 
However, after the novelty has worn off, there is not much satisfac- 
tion merely in hearing one's own voice, even in a second language; 
it is not like playing one's own music. So, what is required is the 
creation of situations in which it makes sense to the student to use 
the foreign language. Ultimately, this must refer to something in 
which the student is interested, for without positive feelings toward 
language study, whatever skills the student acquires are quite tran- 
sitory. Worse yet, the results can actually be negative. Within the 
profession we have a classic example of negative results. I per- 
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sonally know a number of educational administrators who are ac- 
tively hostile to languages precisely because they had been com- 
pelled to acquire an absurd minimum level of reading skill to pass a 
doctoral reading exam. They had met the behavioral objectives; 
they had passed the reading exam; they had earned their doctoral 
credentials. Yet they had failed to develop any emotional commit- 
ment whatever to foreign language study. On the contrary, they 
had cultivated a deep-seated distaste for everything that had to do 
with foreign languages. This is merely one blatant example of the 
simple fact that our salvation as a profession does not lie in stan- 
dards and requirements that are imposed from above. Instead, it 
lies in standards the student chooses to internalize because he feels 
deeply that it is worthwhile to do so. 

Instructional Content and Student Interests 

At the beginning instructional levels, we must not look for 
olympian guidance regarding content. Instead, we must seek out 
content which answers the following questions affirmatively: 

1. Is it a genuine sample of cultural or hnguistic ma teriel? 

2. Does it fit the student's level of maturity and intellectual 
development? 

3. Is it appealing to the student; that is. does he perceive it to 
be interesting or worthwhile? 

There has been a tendency to define standards in terms of hter- 
ary and philological material. From the standpoint of general edu- 
cation-which is the basic function of the secondary school— this 
preoccupation with belletristic content is highly questionable. It 
makes no more sense to expect all students to fit initially into a regi- 
men based upon specific literary works or upon particular concepts 
relative to the history or nature of language than it does to expect 
all people to respond to a single type of music, a particular school of 
painting, or a given lifestyle. In short, the intellectual and esthetic 
values inherent in foreign language learning are much broader than 
that which can be fit into the rather esoteric content of the 
.literature-oriented language program. Or. to put it positively, the 
language of each of the various target cultures represents a wide 
spectrum of potentially stimulating content. Literature provides 
only one small ray of light (a brilliant one, to be sure) in the cultural 
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spectrum of any given nation. Literature is obviously a good thing. 
However, the appreciation of works of literature in the foreign 
language is a culminating experience which is best realized in the 
context of a broad cultural awareness by a student who has 
achieved a considerable degree of sophistication in the second 
language. To introduce foreign language literature to students who 
are culturally and linguistically naive is to invite them to regard 
foreign language study as confusing, elitist, and basically irrelevant. 
After all. the most basic aspect of humanistic studies must be a feel- 
ing of satisfaction in what one is doing. This applies not only to the 
scholar who is engross'^d in his research, but also to students at all 
levels of instruction. Most of all it applies to literary pursuits. As 
Robert Stockwell so aptly expressed it over 10 years ago: "Surely, 
for literature to convey any other value whatever, it must first give 
pleasure. And to enjoy it, one has to handle the language with a 
measure of ease. For the benefit of literary studies, the student 
must have the ability to handle the ordinary nonliterary language 
comfortably."^^ 

If this reasoning is correct, the interest-centered approach 
would be of benefit to even that small (and decreasing) number of 
students who will some day pursue literary studies in higher educa- 
tion. However, for the secondary school teacher, an interest-cen- 
tered curriculum could well mean the difference between having 
and not having a language program by the end of this decade. If 
present trends toward electives and away from requirements con- 
tinue, the "college prep" rationale for high school study of 
languages will lose what little force it may still retain. In any case, it 
has always been a highly questionable procedure to suggest that 
high school language study exists primarily as an entrance ticket to 
higher education. The counter implications are that it has no in- 
herent value of its own and thaf there is nothing in it to interest the 
noncollege-bound student. 

I am also convinced that the more romanticized extrinsic 
rewards we have been inclined to give will carry very little weight 
in the future. It will be increasingly futile to claim, for example, 
that students need German for science, French for tourism, Spanish 
for commerce, Russian for national defense, or foreign languages in 
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general for careers. Marie Alter has commented on this at some 
length. In a booklet entitled A Modem Case for German, she states: 

However valid these reasons are. offering them today for public con- 
sumption is often like urging rich food on a man who is dying of thirst 
If we want to buy what we have to sell, we must persuade him that it 
will satisfy his need. Instead of praising virtues that seem of little 
relevance to our clients, let us rather find out what needs of our clients 
we are able to meet, and pitch our sell in that direction. Some attempts 
have been made in that spirit. Self-understanding, for example, is as 
valid today as it was fifteen years ago.^i 

And she concludes her Modem Case for German with these 
words: 

Replace the old image of an austere and difficult subject, reserved for 
the mature motivated, intelligent student who knows what he wants 
and where he is going, with a more frivolous but much more attractive 
image of a fun' subject for everybody, taken at least partly for enjoy- 
ment. A subject, furthermore, which has not fossilized in splendid 
isolation from the changing world, but. on the contrary, is changing 
with that world, projecting its substance in new forms, issues and 
games of society, opening channels to all directions. A subject which 
does not limit its relevance to a past culture or current pragmatism but 
wants to be and is relevant to life. A young subject, a dynamic subject, 
a modern subject. 

However, if all this is to be accomplished, there are certain other 
stereotypes we will have to live down. In addition to the public im- 
age of foreign language study as being exclusively for a small in- 
tellectual and socioeconomic elite, there are other factors that tend 
to place it outside the educational mainstream and show it to be 
running counter to social trends. For example, at 4 time when 
academic subjects are being "clustered" into patterns combining 
general education with career education, a Gallup poll showed "the 
ability to read or speak a foreign language" as the last choice in a 
list of 48 items that parents think their children should learn in 
school." In an age when equlity of the sexes is receiving considerable 
attention, the evidence indicates that foreign language study is 
heavily biased against males. That is, men not only tend to avoid it 
as a teaching career,2« but male students also tend to consider it less 
interesting than do female students.*^ 

An Interest-Centered Curriculum: 
Some Practical Considerations 

The implications of the foregoing discussion arc that the co- 
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learner function of the teacher will involve, among other things, 
learning how to develop materials that appeal to a wide range of stu- 
dent backgrounds (not merely to the middle-class, college-oriented 
student). It also means making proper adjustments in content and 
method so that languages do not discriminate against one sex or the 
other. As Jakobovits expressed it during the 1970 Northeast Con- 
ference: 

"An effective foreiKn language curriculum ... will offer courses lhal 
teach specific goals in which the student is interested ... It will use 
ineth(^ds and techni(|ues that take into account the individual learner's 
characteristics . . . " Jakobovits advocates what he calls "an individuated 
curriculum " which allows the student to choose only that foreign 
language content that interests him. He denies that there is any single 
learning sequence which all students must go through. In place of that, 
he recommends a series of 'how to do it courses/' which the student can 
pick up cafeteria style. He lists courses, such as "to converse with the na- 
tive on travel and shopping.'* . . . 'to understand foreign movies, " . . . "to 
be able to read newspapers. ' and **to listen to radio broadcasts.'*^^ 

As Jakobovits sees it, the curriculum should consist of a series of 
learning ''packages'* based upon topics of this type which students are 
free to select. However, there is some question as to how realistic this 
is. For example, ''listening to radio broadcasts** certainly intends to do 
more than cause eardrums to vibrate in response to foreign sounds. If 
we examine what this "more** involve;; we find that the student will 
need to discriminate aurally basic phonological differences; he will 
need to determine the tense, mood, person and number of verbs; he 
will need to know case, number and gender for nouns; he will need a 
substantial vocabulary. 

Obviously, all of this leads us directly back to the self-evident 
fact that, before the student can pursue such global interests through 
the foreign language, he must first get control of certain basics. Thus, 
in his examples, Jakobovits must certainly be referring to students 
who are at some advanced stage of progress in the language. Reading 
newspapers, for example, is one of the more difficult reading tasks 
because of localisms, journalistic jargon, and the concise nature of 
journalistic sty'e. Comparable problems exist with respect to "under- 
standing movies** and "conversing with the natives.** Certainly, there 
is value in having a wide variety of interesting options for students in 
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the advanced courses. Exciting advanced-course options can give 
favorable feedback to students in the beginning levels which can. in 
turn, increase enrollments beyond the second year. But in itself this is 
not enough. The most basic problem still is how to make the first two 
years of language study interesting -that is. how to provide for "crea- 
tive" student involvement during the period when the student s con- 
trol of the language is minima!. I think it is totally unrealistic to expect 
teachers to design an elaborate series of interest-centered courses for 
these levels. They simply do not usually have the time and financial 
resources to do it. Thus, there is still a place for the basic text series. 
However, within the text the teacher must feel free to supplement 
mercilessly and to replace nonfunctioning elements of it as needed. 
As a group of Canadian language teachers expressed it. "The text- 
book is still needed to introduce the students in an orderly progres- 
sion to the structural concepts of the language. It should serve as a 
ready reference; but it must be expanded and reinforced by a rich 
variety of supplementary current materials through the inventions of 
• the imaginative teacher."*^ These teachers believe that it is particu- 
larly important to provide "supplementary mal Hal for active com- 
munication, that is. material which will relate aireetly to one's own 
immediate environment, so that the student can express h«mself in 
terms of his multi-faceted surroundings."^" 

Now. obviously there is no simple forrrcila for this sort of thing. In 
fact. I am convinced that it is impossible to trar.splant any given set of 
conditions and instructional techniques from ofie school district to 
another. Despite past efforts to standardize method.':, we still end up 
with a particular teacher-who has a particular personality and pro- 
fessional background -teaching in r p -ticular community on a 
particular day with a particular group oi young people who are in a 
particular mood. It is sheer folly to attempt to provide a teacher in 
advance with a set of specific behaviors that can be conveniently 
"plugged in" to fit the demands of all possible future situations. Only 
the people who are closest to the situation have a chance of doing 
that. And. basically, that means the teacher and the students. Instead 
of a prescribed methodology, what is needed is a myriad of ap- 
proaches; we all thrive on variety and nonpredictability. Part of the 
new teacher role is to experiment with many techniques and to obtain 
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feedback from students to find out what works and what does not. In 
some cases a student project or a field trip may get good results; if 
overdone, however, such activities can become counterproductive. 
Similarly, independent study can prove satisfying to s< e students. 
However, if independent study takes the form of a standardized pat- 
tern of contracts and unipacs with little or no peer-group interaction, 
the results can be quite deadly. Thus, many of the activities listed 
below— which have worked well for some teachers— might not suit 
other situations. 

Examples of Interest*Centered Activities that 
Teachen have Used Successfully 

Pen, tape, and slide exchanges with students in the target culture 
Audio-visual productions by students with foreign language 

script and taped narration by students 
Student posters with foreign language captions blown up from 

black and white photos 
Ecology units in French, German, and Spanish 
Summer camp foreign language experiences and travel abroad 
Field trips to places that reflect the appropriate foreign language 

or ethnic background 
Creative application of first-and second-year dialog materials 

with students supplying their own learning mediators 
Questionnaires to determine student satisfaction (or lack of it) 

with given instructional techniques. 
Survey forms to compare attitudes of the students in the class 

with those of students in the target cultures 
Language fairs with participation by students and people in the 

community.^' 

What underlies all of the above listed activities is the philosophy that 
the foreign language teacher should develop a program that: 

1. Capitalize upon student interests 

2. Get students actively involved in using the foreign language 
to express their own perceptions of reality 

3. Involve students in decisions concerning course content 

4. Put insist upon maintaining those standards which are in- 
herent to the language. j a 
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A final practical consideration has to do with the attitude toward 
materials and equipment. In this regard what is now needed is an ex- 
tensive library of books and audiovisual resources for student use and 
reference. Also needed are production supplies that enable students 
to create their own films, slides, sound-tracks, tapes, and foreign 
language publications. Devices that allow for creative production are 
needed to supplement those that are limited exclusively to more 
passive activities. 
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A feature article titled ''Dropouts Reject Boring, Restrictive Schools" 
appeared recently in one of the local papers of a fair-sized southern 
city. The criticisms directed to the secondary schools of that 
city were typical of those that might be heard anywhere throughout 
the country, and with only a change in some of the references they 
could as easily apply to the colleges and universities as to the sec- 
ondary schools. **You learn more in the street than in the school/* one 
accused. ''School is too boring/' said another. "I love school, but I 
hate the system/' was the view of a third; "The only thing I liked 
about it was shaking down someone behind the school after lunch."^ 
One might assume that, although these students did not name the 
teacher directly, the teacher is a part of the system being criticized, a 
contributor to the boredom, one of the reasons why students do not 
learn. We have heard the same themes expressed many times before 
in recent years by such critics as Ivan lUich, John Holt, and Charles 
Silberman. In response to the question "If America's schools were to. 
take one giant step forward toward a better tomorrow, what should it 
be?" Holt replied: 

It would be to let every child be the planner, director, and aiseiior of his 
own education, to allow and encourage him, with the inspiration and 
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guidance of more experienced and expert people, and as much help as he 
asked for to decide what he is to learn when he is to learn it. how he is to 
learn, and how well he is learning it. 

Is all of this to be taken to mean that the teacher is a failure, that 
his role is a useless one, that his future is hopeless? Should we fold our 
tents and slip away rather than subject ourselves to the verbal 
missiles being hurled through the schoolroom windows? Should we 
sink into depths of depression, demoralized by the sense of 
failure— deserved or not— being forced upon us? 

Let us take a look at the theme of this conference: "The Foreign 
Language Teacher: Present and Future." Whoever devised that 
theme seemed to imply in his wording that the foreign language 
teacher does indeed exist today and that he will have a future. I 
would agree with that simple but important assumption. The con- 
ference managers went even further in spelling out his role: as a 
catalyst for learning, and as a coleamer with his students. I take com- 
fort that I am not alone in believing that the teacher's role is equally 
as demanding, responsible, challenging, and exciting -as much so, 
perhaps, as ever before. 

Let us also analyze what the students said. The one who indi- 
cated that he learned more in the. street than in the school was not 
writing us off altogether, I do not believe. He did not say that he did 
not learn anything in school. And, after all, we have all learned some 
pretty exciting things in the street, so we cannot discount the street as 
a very challenging competitor. One kid even said he "loved" 
school-he just hated the "system," whatever that is. There seems to 
be lots of room for hope there. "School is too boring" does not seem to 
be an absolute, devastating criticism for which we could not in some 
way, find solutions. 

John Holt's revolutionary views do not eliminate the concept of 
the teacher. He has spent most of his career as one. Holt calls for the 
"inspiration and guidance" of people more "experienced and expert" 
than the child, and he would have these people give the learner "as 
much help as he asked for." Can we not rise to accept that challenge? 
Maybe we have not done such a good job in the past, but is there 
much convincing evidence that the new revolutionaries are succeed- 
ing to a greater degree? 
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Let us also take a look at some factors from our own field which I 
have not previously introduced. Anyone who is in any way involved 
with the public soon realizes that he rarely hears from those who are 
happy with his services, even from his most sincere supporters. It is 
the dissidents, legitimate or otherwise, who tend to make themselves 
heard. / maintain that there are many students who are at best 
reasonably well satisfied with what is happening in their foreign 
language classes. Why else in my state (and I mention my own as an 
example only because I have specific information from it) do we have 
within three points of the largest percentage of students ever to 
enroll in foreign languages in the public secondary schools? Why else 
would there be many cases of college foreign language enrollments 
on the increase again now that the requirement demise has had its in- 
itial effect? We were particularly happy to learn that Latin enroll- 
ments have increased this year in almost every college and university 
in Virginia. Why else is German growing practically everywhere? 
Why else would many college chairmen report that their students are 
staying with a foreign language for a longer sequence of courses than 
they used to? Why else would these same chairmen in my state have 
reported in October 1972 that their students were more seriously in- 
terested in studying a foreign language than students in years past? 
True, these generalizations do not fit every school in Virginia, and I 
am sure, many in other parts of the country; but they constitute en- 
couraging evidence that I do not believe we should overlook. 

Let us not lose sight, either, of the fact that this is a period when 
Americans are scrutinizing the worth of almost every facet of our 
lives and there is^ much that is good about that. Ralph Nader and com- 
pany assert that the cereal on our breakfast tables isn't all that it is 
crackled up to be, but they do not seem to be saying that Kellogg*s 
should go out of business and that we ought to go back to puffing our 
own rice. Blacks, chicanos, Indians, women, and other groups con- 
tinue to say that they are not exactly getting a square deal out of life 
in these United States, but I have not heard of many blacks who have 
returned to Africa or of many women who would choose a life without 
men. 

We must realize that most of the criticism expressed in American 
society today — including that directed towards education and 
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specifically foreign language education-can be used constructively, 
even if some of it is not voiced for constructive purposes. 

I am indeed encouraged- although not overconfident -with the 
present state of affairs in foreign languages. I have already presented 
some evidence to corroborate my optimism, and I could easily con- 
tinue to build that case. In the essence of time, I shall not; but I hope 
that I have made the point, for I think that teachers need to be en- 
couraged to meet the new challenges that face us by being told that 
there is some good in what we are now doing. A little positive thinking 
is not only good for us, it is essential. 

What we need, I believe, is a new sense of direction to help 
reestablish our equilibrium and get the momentum going again. Now 
that the walls about which Lorraine Strasheim and others talked a 
few years ago have been at least partially torn down, what is to orient 
us and give us new perspective?^ What are we to do with the student 
who comes back from a summer of living with a German family, 
knowing more perhaps in some respects about German ways of life 
than we do? How can the- teacher who dared to get into the con- 
tinuous progress system this year grade his students and award cred- 
it? How can the college instructor plan and organize his program so as 
to maintain the interest of the architects, the engineers, the pre-med, 
the political science and the business students that are sitting in his 
classes, even though they are not required to be there any longer? 
Yes, the walls are coming down. True, many of them are still standing 
unshaken. Others are being gradually eroded. Still others are crash- 
ing one. It often means that we have to pick up the pieces and start all 
over again. How do we do that? Let us take a look at a few of the ways 
In which teachers have picked up the pieces as the walls have gone 
down. 

Individualized instruction is the term that is on everyone's 
tongue. It Is perhaps the most popular of the new options. I choose It 
first and will elaborate more extensively because, In spite of the fact 
that the literature Is full of articles on this topic, there Is an important 
point of view that I do not think has yet been made clear. Also, many 
program options may be subsumed under this general heading. I 
would begin by observing that there is nothing new about the con- 
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cept. In fact, as I see it, we are just getting around to applying John 
Dewey's philosophy a little more frequently and effectively than we 
have in the past. Individualized instruction is very much a matter of 
degree rather than an absolute. This is what I do not think has been 
communicated very clearly. I believe that we are making a serious 
mistake in equating it almost exclusively with the continuous-progress 
system in which each student moves at his own pace. That- is one of 
the more advanced stages of the concept that should serve as u goal 
for many of us but that we must all be honest and recognize is, for 
many reasons, beyond the grasp of the majority of us in the foreseea- 
ble future. The danger of equating individualized instruction with the 
continuous-progress system is that the majority of teachers who can- 
not go that far will sit back and not do anything. We are making the 
same mistake with it that we did 15 or so years ago when the read- 
ing-writing goals shifted to the listening, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing goals. We are getting all hung up on the methods and losing sight 
of the concept. The concept is what is important. If we view in- 
dividualized instruction as a goal that can be sought, in varying 
degrees, every foreign language teacher can. if he tries, take at least 
one or even a few steps along the way. If we continue to look upon it 
exclusively as continuous-progress learning, we are placing it out of 
the hands of most of the profession; and, more seriously, we are help- 
ing to minimize its potential impact upon the majority of our students. 
The philosophy of individualized instruction is directed to helping 
each student maximize his ability and circumstances for learning. 

Let us not be guilty at the same time of talking only to the few in 
our profession who can go the full route of continuous-progress in- 
struction. This would be a new kind of elitism among ourselves, such 
as we have often been guilty of imposing upon our students in the past 
and which many of us are now trying to overcome. My concept of in- 
dividualizing is really that of breaking the lock step of instruction to 
whatever degree it can be done. It thus becomes a continuum that in- 
cludes the entire range of approaches, even in the conventional 
classroom — from the use of eye contact between teacher and student, 
to personalizing the dialogue, to the use of group instruction within 
the class, to differentiated assignments, to mini-courses, to the con- 
tinuous-progress approach. And I am only selecting some representa- 
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tive choices along that continuum. You could add dozens more. In- 
dividualized instruction thus becomes an attainable goal for every 
teacher in this room, or unywhere else in the country. 

Whatever happened to another program innovation or option 
about which much was said two or three years ago? Whatever hap- 
pened to those history-in-French and biology-in-German classes 
many of which are no longer around? Was that just another flash-in- 
the-pan venture? It seems to me that it was not. that that concept has 
become more securely if less obviously rooted in the foreign language 
curriculum. The special-course approach to applying the inter- 
disciplinary concept, however, seemed to be in most cases a develop- 
mental phase that helped to establish direction for the choice of con- 
tent in conventional courses. From what I observe, more teachers are 
including a wider range of themes and topics than ever before within 
their regular classes. They are doing so. however, by such means as 
using textbooks with more varied material, by allowing and encourag- 
ing students to pursue personal and individual interests, or by 
organizing units of instruction around such topics as French cooking 
the woman in Latin America. Greek and Latin in scientific terminolo- 
gy, and the German automobile industry. As in the case of in- 
dividualized instruction, the garden variety of classroom teacher in 
schools and colleges can accept the interdisciplinary challenge if he 
approaches it in moderation by broadening and diversifying the scope 
of the content within his conventional classes. 
■ There seems to be no end to the program options being tried 
these days by teachers responding to the challenge of the new rela- 
tionship with their students. Many of them, such as two that I dis- 
covered recently, are designed to accommodate local circumstances. 
I mention these two. not because they are exemplary, but because 
they are typical of the new ,ok in foreign language classrooms. In 
one scljool I am acquainted with two teachers of French who have 
their fourth-year and second- vear classes meet together twice a 
week. Much coordination b^ . ien the two teachers takes place in 
preparation f ar i hese join' -ssions. The fourth-year students teach 
the second-year onus r o.. -to-one. tutorial basis. The efforts seem 
to have paid off. foi both groups are enthusiastic about the results 
which, incidentally, appear to be very positive. In another school, the 
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Germj^n teacher has succeeded in generating much enthusiasm for 
that language among her students. Last year some of the beginning 
students asked her to let them take two levels during one year. This is 
being done this year for a group of more than 25 youngsters, some of 
them only tenth graders. They meet for two hours a day, completed 
the second level during the first semester, and are now in their third 
level. Such program options as these samples I have just described are 
not particularly difficult to arrange or conduct, and they represent 
the kind of alternatives that might be used to advantage in many 
schools. 

The profession needs help in gearing up for the challenge, 
however. Before we can significantly succeed in exercising better 
control over the quality of instruction, we must achieve greater con- 
trol over the quality of the membership of our own profession. I now 
call specifically upon the colleges and universities. Practically none of 
us in the profession— and I am excepting no one. at any level— came 
into the profession with all of the qualities, skills, and knowledge that 
we should have had, even as beginning teachers. Some of us are more 
deficient than others. There is no hope at all for some. There is no ex- 
cuse that this deplorable condition exists. We can only be ashamed 
that it does, and we must put our house in order. As the profession 
seeks and gains more privileges for its members, it must also accept 
the responsibility of assuring quality among its own ranks. We have 
done an extremely poor job of this in both the schools and the col- 
leges. The tenure system, as it works formally in the colleges and in- 
formally in the high schools, has been and continues to be flagrantly 
abused. It tends to protect the weak and make it difficult for those 
who rock the boat to get into the profession, however good they may 
be as teachers. 

Some of my basic requirements for entry into and retention with- 
in the profession follow. I would want to see that each member had a 
genuine interest in students and a commitment to te— ching. Many of 
us do not, and students easily detect it. The personality of each can- 
didate entering the profession would be examined to assess his 
suitability for teaching. This is a difficult facto*^ to deal with, I recog- 
nize, but I am convinced that we can do a better job than we have in 
the past. It is much easier to be certain that each candidate could 
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speak as well as read the language he teaches. I know a tenured col- 
lege chairman who cannot. Each young teacher must have some 
knowledge of and insight into the culture of the peoples whose 
language he is to teach. This is not impossible, even for the one who 
does not have an opportunity to live or travel abroad before entering 
the profession. He should possess some of the basic skills in teaching a 
language and a knowledge of professional information that would 
assist him in increasing and improving those skills. He should be pro- 
fessionally involved with an interest in organizations, publications, 
resources, and activities that would keep him alert and informed and 
through which he could make his voice count in speaking as an in- 
dividual among the ranks of his profession. We have failed miserably 
on these last two accounts. The young teacher should be knowledge- 
able in the basic fundamentals of what a language is. how languages, 
relate to each other and evolve; and he should be able to apply fun- 
damental linguistic principles in his teaching. The grammar and com- 
position courses that we have all been through have not sufficed. 

Returning now to the new relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent. I would propose a number of the questions that are troubling us. 
Can we afford to relax the reins? How much? Will we have any con- 
trol, any role left at all? Can we adjust to doing things a new way? We 
are seeking a delicate balance. 

A friend introduced me to Paulo Freire's book The Pedagogy of 
the Oppressed* which I commend to you. Freire is one of the revolu- 
tionaries who seeks the humanization of education through what he 
calls a dialogical encounter between teacher and student. He insists 
that to succeed, the teacher's basic attributes must be love, humility, 
faith, trust, hope, and critical thinking. In analyzing Freire's philoso- 
phy, my friend has drawn some interesting parallels between what 
might be called the walled-in concept of education and the ne v 
world without walls. In the following list of parallels, the first obsf < - 
vation refers to the walled-in concept; the second is directed to th - 
more liberated, humanistic milieu which many are seeking in educa - 
tion today.'' 

1. The teacher teaches and 1. The teacher and studer.;v 
the students are taught. teach. 
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2. The teacher knows every- 
thing and the students 
know nothing. 

3. The teacher thinks and 
the students are thought 
about. 

4. The teacher talks and the 
students listen — meekly. 

5. The teacher disciplines 
and the students are dis- 
ciplined. 

6. The teacher chooses and 
enforces his choice, and 
the students comply. 

7. The teacher acts and the 
students have the illusion 
of acting through the ac- 
tion of the teacher. 

8. The teacher chooses the 
program content, and the 
students (who were not 
consulted) adapt to it. 

9. The teacher confuses the 
authority of knowledge 
with his own professional 
authority, which he sets in 
opposition to the freedom 
of the students. 

10. The teacher is the subject 
of the learning process, 
while the pupils are mere 
objects. 



2. The teacher and the stu- 
dents have certain knowl- 
edge. 

3. The teacher and the stu- 
dents think. 

4. The teacher and the stu- 
dents talk. 

5. The teacher and the stu- 
dents discipline. 

6. The teacher and the stu- 
dents choose and work to- 
gether. 

7. The teacher and the stu- 
dents act. 

8. The teacher and the stu- 
dents choose the program 
content. 

9. The teacher and the stu- 
dents share in the freedom 
of the classes. 



10. The teacher and students 
learn together. 



The teachfir who succeeds in achieving the delicate balance in the 
relationship between himself and his stude.>ts, which Freire helps us 
to analyze, needs not fear the diminishing of his role in education. I 
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have worked with teachers who have achieved it; and students 
respect them, love them, and work much harder for them than for the 
authoritarian schoolmaster. Sometimes it is a truly awesome relation- 
ship. 

More is demanded of the teacher in the world without walls. We 
should be gratified by the new faith placed in us. We should be 
thrilled by the prospect of moving out of the ranks of a profession that 
Bruce Gaarder described some 10 years or so ago as an amateur pro- 
fession into the realm of true professionalism.^ J believe that foreign 
language teachers are ready for the challenge. 

The profession needs help in gearing up for the challenge, 
however. Before we can significantly succeed in exercising better 
control over the quality of instruction, we must achieve greater con- 
trol over the quality of the membership of our own profession. I now 
call specifically upon the colleges and universities. Practically none of 
us in the profession-and I am excepting no one at any level-came 
into the profession with all of the qualities, skills, and knowledge that 
we should have had. even as beginning teachers. Some of us are more 
deficient than others. There is no hope at all for some. There is no ex- 
cuse that this deplorable condition exists. We can only be ashamed 
that it does, and we must put our house in order. As the profession 
seeks and gains more privileges for its members, it must also accept 
the responsibility of assuring quality among its own ranks. We have 
done an extremely poor job of this in both the schools and the col- 
leges. The tenure system, as it works formally in the colleges and in- 
formally in the high schools, has been and continues to be flagrantly 
abused. It tends to protect the weak and make it difficult for those 
who rock the boat to get into the profession, however good they may 
be as teachers. 

Some of my basic requirements for entry into and retention with- 
in the profession follow. I would want to see that each member had a 
genuine interest in students and a commitment to teaching. Many of 
us do not. and students easily detect it. The personality of each can- 
didate entering the profession would be examined to assess his 
suitability for teaching. This is a difficult factor to deal with. I recog- 
nize, but I am convinced that we can do a better job than we have in 
the past. It is much easier to be certain that each candidate could 
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speak as well as read the language he teaches. I know a tenured col- 
lege chairman who cannot. Each young teacher must have some 
knowledge of and insight into the culture of the peoples whose 
language he is to teach. This is not impossible, even for the one who 
does not have an opportunity to live or travel abroad before entering 
th Tofession. He should possess some of the basic skills in teaching a 
language and a knowledge of professional information that would 
assist him in increasing and improving those skills. He should be pro- 
fessionally involved with an interest in organizations, publications, 
resources, and activities that would keep him alert and informed and 
through which he could make his voice count in speaking as an in- 
dividual among the ranks of his profession. We have failed miserably 
on these last two accounts. The young teacher should be knowledge- 
able in the basic fundamentals of what a language is, how languages 
relate to each other and evolve; and he should be able to apply fun- 
damental linguistic principles in his teaching. The grammar and com- 
position courses that we have all been through have not sufficed. 

What I am asking is that we exercise quality control over our pro- 
fession. That is the first step toward achieving quality control in the 
classroom. Quality control over the profession has to start in the col- 
leges and universities which prepare the teachers for us. And I am not 
referring exclusively to the schools of education, for the foreign 
language departments are major contributors to the making of a 
teacher. Hernandez, writing in a recent issue of the American Foreign 
Language Teacher, observed that the present bachelor's degree in 
foreign languages does not produce a linguist, a teacher, or a literary 
critic.^ I would go even further and say that it does not succeed fre- 
quently in whetting the appetite for reading a foreign literature for 
pleasure. Witness the meager foreign language listings in our public 
libraries. In fact, how many of us in this room have read a book in a 
foreign language for pleasure within the past six months? 

I go out of class sometimes convinced that the kids would be bet- 
ter off with no exposure at all to a foreign language than what I see 
them experiencing. It is demoralizing, depressing, exasperating. In my 
role, I can do little, if anything at all, to help once certain problems 
have gone so far. No one can. All the graduate courses in the country 
are unlikely to develop oral proficiency in a teacher who has refused 
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to use Spanish during the entire class period I observed because he 
knows he would humiliate himself. Ten years of inservice will not 
make a teacher out of the nut who just had each student in his 
French II class sing the "Marseillaise" as a solo-and then he graded 
them on it. 

Quality control in preparing foreign language teachers has not 
been exercised, and I firmly believe that the criticisms and rebukes 
that threaten to force us up against the wall now are largely a res'ilt 
of that cataclysmic error. 

The problem of teacher preparation is not new on the foreign 
language scene. Many of us have been concerned about it for a long 
time. But I consider it the most serious issue, excepting none, con- 
fronting us in foreign languages today. I hope, however, that we are 
coming to a crossroads where we are going to have to make some 
decisions and take some action. I have discovered evidence recently 
that leads me to believe that we are. Do you remember that I refer- 
red to a department chairman who cannot speak the language which 
he supposedly teaches? Well, he has been nudged into a lateral 
arabesque this year. He is no longer chairman, and he is no longer 
teaching Spanish. Employers ar. beginning to exercise more caution 
in the selection of teachers. I sat last fall with a group of local foreign 
language supervisors in my state, several of whom indicated that they 
were no longer employing teachers from certain schools, at least one 
of which is nationally known, that are famous for their poor foreign 
language products. These are very healthy turns of events that help 
augment my optimism. 

Quality control cannot be left to the colleges and to the state cer- 
tification agencies. Each of us has a role in it. Each of us can start with 
himself. Inservice is not a sometime thing. It is a full-time endeavor. It 
never ceases for the truly professional teacher. I think {hat it is dan- 
gerous for a teacher today to go more than three years without some 
extended or intensive professional experience such as a trip abroad, 
taking one or more courses, or attending a specialized institute. And 
in between, the reading and the dialogue with co-professionals should 
never cease. 

Quality control demands that we not shield the members of our 
profession for whom there is no hope. Too often in the past we have 
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looked the other way when we knew that dozens of kids were being 
victimized by an incompetent instructor. We, too, are victimized in 
such circumstances, if we did but realize it. We must be more respon- 
sible if we would like to have to be less accountable. As we seek the 
rights and privileges of a full profession, we must also develop and 
maintain high standards of performance for ourselves. There can be 
no defense for the teacher whose 10 short quiz sentences included 17 
errors which were not typographical slips. Is there any salvation for 
the one who has been teaching French for 20 years and still does not 
know the difference between savoire and connaitre? Must we 
tolerate the man who had all 16 of his second-year students sing the 
"Marseillaise" as a solo? It would have been better to have prevented 
these disasters from occuring, but since we did not, we must now find 
ways to get these people out of our ranks. And I am not talking about 
the administrator-teacher schism here. I am talking about all levels of 
the profession. If the Peter principle is sound, and I think that in many 
respects it js, there is even a higher percentage of hopeless incompe- 
tents amoag-the supervisors, administrators, and college professors. 
We must, like Johnathan Livingston Seagull, "reach out and touch 
perfection." Those who have touched excellence have no need to ac- 
cept the ordinary. 

The time is ripe for us to begin anew. The walls are coming down. 
The students have not abandoned foreign languages even though the 
requirements have been eroded. Many. teachers like the new look of 
the new student. Most of us in foreign language supervision in my 
state have observed and are encouraged by the fact that the new 
young teacher might not be better prppared, but at least he is often 
more committed and concerned and is trying to pull himself up by his 
own bootstraps. The world is getting smaller. I read somewhere re- 
cently that in 1900 only one out of 50 Americans came into prolonged 
contact with speakers of other languages during their lifetime. The 
prognostication for the year 2000 was that one out of every two of us 
would have that experience. I know that speakers of other languages 
are finding their way into areas of my state that were heretofore 
known as the !>oondocks. This is all to the good, for the old 
stereotypes and prejudices concerning other languages are beginning 
to be eroded. Norman Cousins wrote in the October, 1972, issue of 
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World magazine: 

What .seems possible and feasible would be a worldwide effort to pro- 
mote thf teachiun of fort-iRn lanRuaKes at th«; earliest ages possi- 
ble-even in nursery schools or kindergartens. The language facility in 
the human brain is never more responsive than in the formative years. In- 
creasing proficiency with language in a large number of nations couid be 
a powerful factor in accelerating the development of a world conscious- 
ness. Languages stretch the intellectual horizon, they set a transnational 
stage for the development of an individual's activity and concerns." 

Tht A tlanta Journal and Constitution of November 26. 1972 carried 
in art i' If about the plans for the new Dallas-Ft. Worth airport. The 
spol nan for the airport indicated that the size of the facility was 
due to the fact that it was designed as the gateway to South America, 
for air transportation experts expect that continent to be the "bur- 
geoning giant" of the future.-' 

Factors such as I have just cited augur well for the future of 
foreign language study in this country. We have a lot going for us. This 
is the time for m in ;nove foreign languages out of the fringe areas and 
into the mainstreanf of the curriculum. We are beginning to develop 
some of the program options to help us do it. We cannot afford to 
blow it now. 

There is one more— not exactly program option but program ad- 
junct—that I want to talk about before closing. If we are to move 
foreign languages out of the fringe areas and into the mainstream of 
the curriculum, the best way to do it is through quality and 
meaningful instruction. We cannot leave our fate to this alone, 
however. We cannot teach the students until we get them. Now that 
the requirements at all levels are being eroded and since we do not 
yet have enough of a public consciousness for foreign languages, we 
must do a little consciousness-raising, to borrow a women's lib term. I 
am all for slogans, banners, bumper stickers, jingles, foreign language 
fetes, and language days. Our adaptation of the State of Virginia's 
slogan "Virginia is for lovers" into "Virginia'is for lovers-have an 
affair with a foreign language" has already come a long way. Bumper 
stickers and posters are selling like hot cakes. Teachers and students 
have come up with new versions— "Virginia is for Latin lovers." 
"Have a romance with a foreign language." and even "Virginia is for 
lovers- have an affair with a foreign language teacher. You can't 
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knock it! We have to let the people know we are around! In a Madison 
Avenue society, we cannot hide our light under a bushel. And activi- 
ties such as these are not only consciousness-raising opportunities for 
the uninvolved segments of society; they engender added incentive 
and enthusiasm among our students and the members of ourown pro- 
fession. 

Things are changing. The student revolution, the eroding walls, 
the progra-n options are creating a new scene for us. Yes, things are 
changing. But then that is nothing new. They always have been and 
always wiU be. It should not frighten us; it could make professionals 
out of us. Don Fabun, in that delightful book The Dynamics of 
Change^ was describing the youth subculture when he penned the 
following lines, but the concept which he expressed has much 
relevance to the foreign language profession today: 

. . . chap'* J itself is a form of eciuilihrium and ... it is only in d(j>order that 
we find order. The kids are "surfing" and it is the essence of si:rfing that 
we should ride the turbulence without succumbing to it You cannot have 
fun surlin^ on a slow wave— and you cannot surf at all on Ji Vozen one.'® 
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There has been considerable concern in the profession in recent 
years about the future of foreign language study and the lack of 
public support for foreign language programs. There is. in fact, some 
evidence to indicate that the students are not electing foreign 
languages in the same numbers they were a few years ago. We also 
know that budgets during the early 1970s became rather tight. There 
are cases where small public schools have discontinued foreign 
language study completely. The question, of course, is what to do 
about this situation. One approach is simply to treat it as a recurrent 
cycle of disinterest in foreign languages and resign oneself to greatly 
diminished student participation in foreign language study. A more 
reasonable approach seems to be to aggressively seek support for 
foreign languages or. at least, to provide tangible evidence to the 
public regarding the local outcomes of foreign language study. This 
paper is based upon the proposition that the latter course is the best 
one to take. 

With all the current emphasis on "accountabihty." there can be 
little doubt that there is need for letting the public have a look at 
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what is happening in our foreign language; classrooms. Therefore, this 
chapter will present a description of a specific course of action aimed 
at the goal of seeking understanding and support from the local 
public. More specifically, we refer here to the foreign language 
festival which was held in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin in the spring of 
1972. This festival was based upon a sincere desire on the part of the 
staff to share with the local community various outcomes of the local 
foreign language program in such a way as to clarify the goals, the 
scope, and the personal achievement of the students in that program. 
A less tangible outcome might be referred to as the esprit de corps of 
the students and teachers in the foreign language departments of the 
city* schools. We firmly believe that a successful local foreign 
language program depends upon broadly based support by the local 
community. And this, in turn, requires a clear understanding of what 
the program is all about. This was the underlying purpose of the 
foreign language festival. Admittedly, there are certain unique condi- 
tions in our community which may have contributed to the success of 
this particular enterprise. We believe, however, fh?it rriAny of the 
aspects of the festival could be duplicated almost anywhere. 

Background Information 

The idea of displaying what one has learned is far from new in 
education. Spelling bees, for example, are a long tradition in Ameri- 
can schools. In the fields of music and art there are frequent recitals 
and exhibits of student accomplishments. Then too. in recent years 
there have been science fairs and gymnastic displays during athletic 
events. And of course, there have been rfiany contests in subject 
areas, including foreign languages, which give a certain amount of 
visibility to participating school subject matter departments. 
However, foreign languages, unlike many of the subjects in the per- 
forming arts, h^ive had scant opportunity to display the accomplish- 
ments of their students. And, they have lacked the '^automatic" sup- 
port which has been given to subjects such as English, social studies, 
and mathematics. Thus, in this period of declining interest, it seems 
appropriate to attempt to adopt and even refine a technique that has 
been used successfully in many parts of the country to promote, in an 
honest way. the study of foreign languages. There was, in fact, a pre- 
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cedent in the Wauwatosa Public Schools. In 1960. the first year after 
a seven-year sequence had been established in the local schools, an 
international festival was held which involved approximately 1 000 
students. Since that time the foreign language program in Wauwatosa 
has grown to 3.000 students of French. German. Spanish. Russian, and 
Latin. The above-mentioned modern languages are available from 
Grades 6-12. and seven-year sequences do exist in all four modern 
languages. Latin is a four-year program in the high school. Obviously 
the task of holding a festival which would involve all of the students 
was a much more formidable one than it had been a decade earlier 
And. inasmuch as the local philosophy calls for participation in 
foreign language study by every student in the school district, a 
festival event would necessarily have to adhere to that policy. 

Planning the Language Festival 

The suggestion that a second festival be held in Wauwatosa had 
originated wit^i Myrtle Rognebalcke. the late city supervisor of 
ij.^.. — .xu»e,ea. ^a^u.i;, memucis uiscussea the idea tor approx- 
imately one year at the monthly meetings. It became apparent that all 
38 teachers were in favor of such an idea, and it only remained to 
form a more definite structure regarding what should be done and 
how it should be implemented. As was mentioned above, it had al- 
ready been decided that all students would participate in some way. 
This being the case, it followed rather naturally that a successful 
festival must be based upon students* willingness to participate. And 
obviously, students will be more willing to participate if they have 
some say in the nature of the program and if they are allowed to do 
those things they do well or they are interested in doing. Thus, the 
festival was not set up as a "top down" administrative program. In- 
stead, the teachers, in cooperation with the city supervisor, set up a 
list of possible activities from which the students could choose or to 
which they could add. Figure 1 illustrates one of the forms that was 
designed by the teachers and which was circulated among the stu- 
dents to establish the kinds of activities which the students would like 
to see incorporated into the proposed festival. The form is not to be 
thought of as a "fixed contract." Instead, the intent was to get stu- 
dents started. However, everything was left "open-ended." That is. 
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students were allowed to undertake a different project if the one 
which they had first chosen turned out to be unworkable. 

Figure 1 

Preliminary Survey Form to Determine Program Content 



Name 

Language 
Grade(s) . 



Please indicate what you and your students want to contribute to the Wauwatosa 
Foreign Language Festival. If possible, give a short description. 



Skit 

Play 
. Songs 
.Booth 

. Display table: class 
projects-commercial 

dolls 

embroidery 

carvings 

architectural models 

baskets 

musical instruments 

straw flowers 

whips 

berets 

pinatas etc. 



. Costumes 
. Sidewalk cafe 
. Trophies 

. Signs and posters (contest) 
. Professional display 
.Food 
. Recipes 

. Invitations to parents 
. etc. 



Please return to F-L 
Office by October 15. 



Preliminary planning was begun in the early fall. As the year 
progressed, a general policy evolved to the effect that: (1) Outcomes 
of classroom work would be displayed or performed where ap- 
propriate, and (2) culturally oriented learning activities would be 
performed by individuals or small groups of students which did not 
form part of the required curriculum for all, and (3) special displays, 
events, and products would be designed for the festival itself (for ex- 
ample, foods, shop windows, the restaurant areas, scenery, craft 
items, costumes, etc.). 

To cope with the yery practical matter of implementing the 
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festival, it was thought necessary to form committees to cover all 
aspects of the proposed program. Thus, committees were formed for 
the following three categories: (1) performances. (2) displays, and (3) 
foods. A faculty member from each of the five languages volunteered 
fo serve on each of these committees. For these committee members 
to function adequately they found it necessary to spend a great deal 
of time working not only with the other committee members, but with 
teachers and students in each of the 16 schools in which foreign 
languages are taught. Competition between languages or levels was 
ruled out as contrary to the department's philosophy of cooperation 
and mutual support. 

Mention should also be made of the necessity to work very 
closely with the administrative and parent groups such as the PTA. 
school superintendent, and school board. In our case, the local PTA 
supplied a loan of $350 to get the program "off the ground." Board 
approval, of course, is necessary for the event to be held at all; and. 
for things to run smoothly with regard to custodial help, scheduling of 
the time and place, etc.. it is necessary to have fhe full cooperation of 
the administrators who are involved. Finally, it is extremely important 
to explore all possible avenues of publicity within the local school dis- 
trict In our case, this meant the local paper, school newspaper, radio, 
local television; as well as scores of personal letters written to in- 
terested, influential people in the local community. The best publicity 
of all. of course, is the invitation on the local school letterhead which 
IS sent to appropriate groups within the community. For c festival a 
letter of invitation was sent to the following: school counselors, school 
board members, civic groups, the mayor, the city council, taxpayers- 
groups. PTA councils and presidents, state consultant in foreign 
languages, neighboring city consultants in foreign languages, special 
local language groups, and local individuals who had a particular in- 
terest in the foreign language program. The letter was personally ad- 
dressed and signed. Approximately 80 persons received this invita- 
tion. In addition, we encouraged local school principals to write 
special invitations or to include mention of the festival in their 
newsletters to parents. For our program both types of announcements 
were made. Figure 2 is an example of a letter sent by one of the 
schools to all parents. . 
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Figure 2 
Sample Letter to Parents 



SCHOOL LETTERHEAD 
Special Bulletin 

April 18, 19 

Dear Parents: 

The Foreign Language Department of the Public 

Schools would like io announce a Folk Festival. This Festival will be held 

this Saturday, April 22, 19 at West High Schol from 1 1:30 a.tn. to 6:00 

p.m. It is the first time since 1960 that a program will have been put on 
by the entire department. 

The Foreign Language Staff and 3,000 students have planned this event 
in order to display to the public the customs, activities, and traditions 
unique to each of the five cultures studied in our schools. In addition to 
two stage shows with folk dancing, songs, and skits in the foreign 
language, students will present class projects, model costumes, and sell 
native foods. 

We hope to see you at our 'Toreign Language Festival." 
Sincerely, 

Principal 



A final aspect of the publicity involves documentation. In this 
regard, it is well to have at least one teacher and one student who are 
adept at using camera equipment. Their instructions should be to 
"shoot everything in sight," which means taking pictures of all activi- 
ties, of crowd responses, student reactions, etc. Later on this proved 
extremely useful in communicating with the local PTA, school admin- 
istrators, school board, and (as it turned out) with hundreds of mem- 
bers of the foreign language profession in Wisconsin and in many 
other states. 

Establishing the Final Program Format 

It had been decided at the outset that the festival would be held 
in the spring so that even first-year students could participate in some 
meaningful way in the foreign language festival. It was found that a 
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late April date would fit best into the school ciiLndar. '.s a result 
Saturday. April 22. 1972 was set as the date of d.e festival. The next 
question was "where?" Similar activities like art fairs have been held 
in a local shopping center mall. This was considered as a possibility. 
However, the final decision was to hold the festival in one of the local 
school buildings to more closely identify the festival as a school activi- 
ty. And. inasmuch as the new West High School had a learning center, 
a cafeteria, and an auditorium in close proximity to one another, this 
area was settled upon as the location for the festival. Once the loca- 
tion was determined, the festival chairmen (one teacher and the 
foreign language supervisor) then drew up a floor plan locating pre- 
cisely where the language displays would be set up and where the 
various other activities would take place. Figure 3 is an example of a 
simple floor plan which reduces confusion and contributes to the suc- 
cessful implementation of the program. The floor plan was duplicated 
and made available to all committee chairmen, teachers and students 
who were involved in setting up the displays, sets, games and other 
activities. It was agreed that we should give careful attention to in- 
sure that proper flow of traffic would be allowed for in the floor plan. 

In the hope of capturing a genuine European flavor for the 
festival, an "open market" concept was developed. One small part of 
the program was devoted to large-group viewing of language skits in 
the auditorium. However, for the most part, people were allowed to 
move around among the displays and to view singing groups (on the 
staircase), dancing groups (on the portable stage), and to participate 
m audience involvement activities and to purchase items from the 
various displays, restaurants, etc. It is important to note that the en- 
tire program was not "cut and dried" at some particular point in the 
year. On the contrary, changes were being made right up to the time 
that the festival was held. This was because the staff felt that an op- 
timum program would be one that came from the enthusiasm and 
wishes of the students. Thus, changes were allowed in the program 
until quite late. For instance, one German game was devised only a 
week before the festival was held. The game evolved as a result of 
studying a unit of work on German geography. (The game is de- 
scribed below under "activities.") Some of the events were rehearsed 
and practiced to some degree, however, many things were left quite 
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free and open. This was a deliberate part of the plan which called for 
spontaneity and informality so that both students and spectators 
cou d relax and enjoy the festival events. Because of the large number 
of students mvolved (3,000) and because of the deliberated, informal 
nature of the program, no dress rehearsal was held. Students vi lu-n^ 
teered to set up the rather extensive display booths, restaurant sets, 
store fronts, and game areas with the help of the staff. This was all 
done Friday mght, the day before the festival. On Saturday morning 
everything was ready to go on schedule. 



Figure 4 
The Printed Program 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE FESTIVAL 
April 22, 1972 

11:30-6:00 Food 

French Caf^ 

German Biergarten 

Spanish Cafeteria 

Russian Kuehnia 

(Cafeteria) 
11:30-6:00 Displays and Sales 

Items from five cultures 

(Learning Center) 
12:00-1:30 Programl 

Dances and Songs 

(Learning Center) 
2:00-3:30 Program U 

Skits 

(Auditorium) 
4:00-5:00 Program III 

Dances and Songs 
(Learning Center) 

•Exchange American money for "International Currency ' 

All Wauwatosa students choose one of four laniruaffP« Pr-.«/.l, n « • 
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Examples of Festival Activities 

The following list provides selected examples of the many activi- 
ties that took place during the festival Naturally, in a different year 
with a different student body and a different group of teachers, an 
entirely different pattern of activities would emerge. However, it is 
believed that these are representative enough to provide suggestions 
for replicating the festival concept in other schools. 

Figure 5 
Program Content 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE FESTIVAL 

April 22, 1972 

Program f— Learning Center - 12:00—1:30 p.m. 

French Songs 
German Dance 
Russian Songs 
Spanish Song & Dance 
French Dance 
German Songs 
German Dance 
Russian Song 
Russian Song fit Dance 
Spanish Songs 
Russian Songs 
Spanish Dances 
French Fencing 
Spanish Songs 
Spanish Songs 
Spanish Dance 
French Songs 

Frogram II— Auditorium 

German Skit 
French Skit 
Russian Skit 
Spanish Skit 
French Skit 
German Skit 
Spanish Skit 
French Style Show 
French Guitar and Song 
German Skit 
French Skit 
Spanish Skit 

Program Ill-Learning Center - 4:00-5:00 p.m. 

(Sections of Program I will be repeated) 



Sur le pent d*Avignon, Alouette 

Haensel and Gretel 

Hello Dolly, Volga Boatmen 

Cu^ntame, Chiapanecas 

Le Berlet d*Auverghe 

(6) Wandersmann u.a. 

Schuhplattler 

Katyousha 

Chortovo Koliso; Troika; Gopak 
Cielito Lindo« La Cucaracha 
Moscow Nights and Marching Song 
Rhumba* Tango, Cha Cha 
L'Excrime 

Felicidad, Cu^ntame« Dimelo 
Ayer and Michael 
La Chacarena, El Boilecito 
Les chevaliers de hi table ronde 

Stage - 2:00—3:30 p.m. 

Hans im GlQck 
Alpel Alpel 
Red Riding Hood 
Los tres cerditos 
Guignol 

Schneewittchen 
Red Riding Hood 
Fantaisie de Modes 

Kramerskorb 

La specialite de la maison 
The Butterfly s Evil Spell 



Elementary 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Elementary 

Hawthorne 

Haw., Long. 

Elem., Whit. 

Longfellow 

Elem., Whit. 

Longfellow 

East and West 

East 

East 

East 

West and Whitman 

West 

West 



Longfellow 

Longfellow 

Longfellow 

Whitman 

Whitman 

Longfellow 

Hawthorne 

East 

West 

East 

West 

East 
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1. The printed program. A program booklet was handed out to 
all persons who attended. It included the activities by 
language, where they were located, etc. (See Figures 4 and 5.) 
No attendance fee was charged. However, a profit of approx- 
imately $700 was realized on the sale of food, display articles, 
and other items. 

2. Items for sale. Figure 6 shows the price list of items that were 
sold during the festival. It is important to establish such a list 
in advance to make sure that a reasonable (and not excessive) 
price is charged for the various items. After all. a festival is a 
public relations event, and it is important to avoid any ill feel- 
ings with respect to the exchange of money. To avoid such 
problems, an "international currency exchange * was estab- 
lished. Actually, this consisted of rolls o. . kets each with a 
value of 5t, 10*. and 20*. This approach enabled us to avoid 
the necessity of handling money at all of the various booths. It 
standardized the exchange to the mere handing out of one or 
more tickets for services rendered or an item purchased. 
Local PTA members were involved here in receiving the 
money in exchange for the "international currency * of the 
festival. In our opinion, it is important to involve adults in the 
handling of money to avoid some of the problems which can 
come from putting excessive monetary responsibility on stu- 
dents. 

3. Advertising columns. European style advertising columns 
were prominently displayed at strategic locations in the 
festival area. Such columns had also been used to advertise 
the festival in various shopping centers and in each of the 
schools. The columns were made by fastening together two 
cardboard tubs of the type used for refuse collection. These 
were then covered with paper and decorated with ap- 
propriate colored pictures, ads, posters, etc. The most promi- 
nent item, of course, was a color poster announcing the time 
and place of the festival. Each advertising column was topped 
off by a brightly colored cone-shaped roof made of construc- 
tion paper. The column was also used on the cover of the pro- 
gram booklet. 
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Figure 6 
Price List 



These prices have been established with everyone's cooperation. They should be 
adhered to unless a change is authorized by Mr. Dressier or Miss Meyer. 



r i/t/w 








Coffee 


10* 


Placemat 




Tea 


10 


Wall plaque (Voss) 


1.00 


Cider 


10 


Wall planue (Valen) 


SO 


Lemonade 


10 


Hampelmann 


50 


Root beer 


10 


Prune man 


15 


Borsht 


10 


Lucky charm (Voss) 


5 


Bratwurst with roll 


30 


Leather patches (Voss) 


10 


Bratwurst with roll and 




Flag with stand (German) 


15 


potato salad 


40 


Flag without stand (German) 


10 


Liverwurst sandwich with 




Flag (French) 


15 


cucumber 


20 


Bookmark 


5 


Ham sandwich 


15 


Napkins 12 


for 10 


Cheese sandwich 


IS 


Stationery pkg. 8 


for 10 


Ham and cheese sandwich 


20 


Calendar 


25 


Taco 


25 


Coaster 


10 


Empanada 


25 


History book (French) 


10 


Pirozhki 


25 


Bumper sticker 


20 


Cookies 


2 for 5 


Folder (French) 


*15 


Amerikaner 


5 


Wall hanging (French) 


1.00 


Schaum torte 


10 


French marguerite 


10 


Strudel 


10 


Key chain (Russian) 


50/60 


Cake (piece) 


10 


T-shirt 


1.00 


Pastry (French) 


10/15 


Star (parts) 


25 


Mexican wedding cakes 


3 for 10 


Lebkuchenhaus 


3.00 


Bunuelos 


5 


Ring with German stone 


50 


Tea cookies (Russian) 


2 for 5 


Painted doll (Russian) 


50 


Khroosteekee 


3 for 10 






French Loterie 


10« 


per 1/10 




French/German Came 


5 








Recipe books: 








French 


15 






Spanish 


25 






German 


15 



4. Flags, banners and costumes. For each of the modern lan- 
guages, appropriate flags and banners representing various 
target populations were displayed about the festival area. 
There were many such flags i^nd banners of all shapes and 
sizes. These added a great deal to the color and atmosphere of 
the festival. In addition, small flag replicas were for sale. Many 
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students decided to make appropriate costumes for the 
various activities such as folk dancing, fencing, skits 
restaurant service, etc. These added a great deal to the color 
and authenticity of the event. Some of these costumes were 
made from authentic patterns drawn directly from the target 
culture. For example, there were dirndls for the girls in the 
German restaurant service area. With the help of a translator, 
the home economics teacher assisted students in preparing 
these costumes from the highly complex German dressmaker 
patterns. 

5. Activities In all languages, there were songs, dances, and 
skits. Some additional specific activities by language are as 
follows; 
a. French 

A fencing match was held by a group of girls from the 
French classes. They wore the standard suits and used 
standard equipment. All commands were given in French 
and the match was conducted in the traditional French 
style. 

A French style show was held using students as models 
(both male and female). The clothing represented, in 
part, genuine Paris fashions. Some of the clothing was 
made by the students themselves using French fashion 
magazines as sources. Announcements about the style of 
clothing worn by each of the models were made in both 
French and English. 

The French game of boule was open for audience par- 
ticipation, It was played with u genuine French ball in- 
tended for this purpose. For safety reasons, a large red 
rug wa.s used in place of a grass court. The game, which 
was held next to a large plate glas.s window, was very 
popular with young people, The plate glass window sur- 
vived the contest. 

The traditional French Guignol puppet play was held. 
However, because the situation did not lend it.se|f well to 
a regular puppet presentation, the play was done with live 
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actors and actresses. The play was, of course, done in 
French. 

b. German 

A class of sixth-grade German students demonstrated the 
art of the bchuhplattler. A live German ''um-pah-pah" 
band supplied the music for the Schuhplattler dance. 

The German ''geography" game consisted of a map of 
Germany 3x5 feet in size which was laid on the floor. This 
was an outline map drawn by the students which included 
circled areas of 'various sizes representing cities and well- 
known regions of Germany such as the Harz Mountain 
area and the Black Forest. The object of the game was to 
toss coins into the circled areas, a specified number of 
points being awarded in accordance with the size of the 
circle. Metal washers were used as **coins." Students who 
won prizes received additional tosses and were allowed to 
continue longer with the game. 

Also included was a demonstration on how to make 
multi-pointed German Christmas stars. These could be 
purchased as kits. 

c. Latin 

Latin students had built three student-drawn chariots 
which were used in a chariot race held in the parking lot 
of West High Schoo! One of the chariots was labeled 
•'Nero's folly." This particular chariot did not survive the 
race, but the students did. Also, a videotape of a dass 
presentation depicting Caesar's death was played 
repeatedly in the Latin booth. The skit was done in Latin. 
A demonstration of wine-making through the grape- 
stomping stage was also included in the Latin activities. 

d. Russian 

One of the Russian activities involved the making of tea 
with a genuine samovar. Russian students also gave a dem- 
onstration of the Russian alphabet. This involved writing 
brief sayings onto cards which were then sold to in- 
terested spectators. Skits included Russian versions of 
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"Little Red Riding Hood" and the "Three Little Pigs. " It 
should be noted that the junior high school dance group 
spend many evenings with their teacher preparing cos- 
tumes for the Russian folk dance. These were bright red 
cossack*type costumes. 

e. Spanish 

A group of senior high school Spanish students formed a 
mariachi band which performed throughout the festival 
in the Spanish restaurant area. In addition to the tradi- 
tional folk dances which the Spanish group presented in 
the dance sequences, a group of senior high school stu- 
dents also put on display of ballroom dancing in the Latin 
American style. In the spirit of the festival the senior 
teacher in the Spanish department filled in for an absent 
student in the ballroom dancing sequences. This was per- 
formance above-and-beyond the call of duty in that this 
faculty member had also been in charge of instructing the 
students in all the dance sequences. 

Language displays. The displays consisted of items that were 
merely to be looked at along with items that spectators could 
purchase. The ratio of such items was about half and half. 

a. French 

Among the items for viewing only in the French area were 
travel posters, dolls and authentic French costumes, ex- 
amples of art work by French students, the French adver- 
tising columns, and informative books about France. Iti .ns 
for sale in the French booth included small flags, a brief 
history of France compiled by senior high school French 
students, French bumper stickers, and French flowers 
sold from an authentic flower cart. 

b. German 

German items that were for show only included traffic 
signs, an Inscription in German identifying the area as the 
"German corner," instructions for playing the German 
geography game, and books and travel posters about Ger- 
many. Items for sale included placemats with representa- 
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tive German coats of arms, wall plaques with German say- 
ings, T-shirts with the inscriptions "Guten Ta??/* and "Auf- 
wiedersehn," napkins and stationery with Ccininn in- 
scriptions, and five large-scale gingerbread house j with 
colorful sugar frosting and trim (these had been a 
Christmas project in a junior high school). 

c. Latin 

The Latin display included Roman warriors wearing 
togas, Roman sandals, and silver helmets (they also car- 
ried weapons). Also included in the display was a chariot 
that had not survived the race. Included in the items for 
display only was a calendar of significant events in Roman 
history. As was mentioned above, the Latin students had a 
display of wine-making. However, the products of this 
process were not available for sale. 

d. Russian 

Items for display only were: a large-scale three-dimen- 
sional map of the Soviet Union, student-made replicas of 
the Kremlin, books and pictorial material relating to life in 
Russia, posters depicting life in the Soviet Union today, 
and post cards from the Soviet Union. Items for sale in- 
cluded book marks inscribed with Russian words, key 
chains with Russian emblems, and painted dolls made 
from egg-shaped '1eggs*' containers. Examples of Russian 
writing which had been intended to illustrate classroom 
procedures became a very popular item for sale. In fact, 
all of the next day's lesson sheets were purchased by in- 
terested spectators. 

e. Spanish 

The Spanish display was, perhaps, the most colorful of all. 
Items *Tor viewing only" included many brightly colored 
costumes from Mexico, a huge replica of the Aztec calen- 
dar stone which was in the middle of the Spanish area, stu- 
dent attendants wearing brightly-colored serapes, piHatas 
of many shapes and colors (which had been made by the 
students earlier during the Christmas season), handicraft 
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items from Spanish-speaking countries, giant sombreros 
worn by student attendants, examples of Mexican pottery, 
statues of Don Quijote and Sancho Pt /.za. Items for sale 
were Spanish recipe books and children's good-luck 
charms. 



In addition to the special language displays, there was a multi- 
lingual display area identified as the "FLEA Market." The word 
"FLEA" in this context is an acronym meaning "Foreign Language 
Employment Agency." This booth, in effect, was the career education 
portion of the foreign language festival. Included in this area were the 
number of American businesses and industrial firms engaged in com- 
merce in appropriate foreign countries, information about monetary 
exchange values across the various countries, and a booklet indicating 
employment opportunities for people with second-language skills. It 
should be noted that this booth was set up mainly for the purpose of 
informing parents of the ways in which foreign language could be 
used to enhance career possibilities for students. 

7. Foods. The four areas of the cafeteria were designated as 
French, German. Russian and Spanish restaurant corners. In 
each case the students built restaurant "sets" in the style of 
the appropriate country. Round tables and chairs filled up the 
entire center area of the restaurant section. Each table was 
covered with a red checkered tablecloth. These were made of 
plastic or paper, the type that is easily available from gift 
shops or stationery .stores. The customers carried their own 
food from the particular language restaurant to the available 
tables. Payment for the food was made at the booth the visitor 
chose. Each customer used the "international currency" es- 
tablished for the festival. The restaurants were open 
throughout the festival and served food as long as the supplies 
lasted. Due to the unexpectedly high attendance at the 
festival, it became necessary to send out for more supplies 
early in the day. Despite these extra offoits. the restaurants 
ran out of food an hour and a half before closing time. If future 
festivals are held, food .serving times will include only the 
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lunch hour. In fact, it is not practical in terms of cleanup 
schedules and custodial time, to extend the food service 
through the dinner time. The food served reflected the 
various national groups involved. Some of the food was pre- 
pared by students. However, for reasons of economy and 
health precautions, some of the food was obtained from com- 
mercial sources. Examples of foods of the various nations are 
given below: 

a. French 

French cuisine included coffee and cider for beverages 
along with ham and cheese sandwiches, crepe suzettes, 
and various French pastries prepared by the students ac- 
cording to recipes obtained from authentic French cook- 
books. Recipes for homemade French dishes were also for 
sale in the restaurant. These were available in bilingual 
versions. The French restaurant area was colorfully deco- 
rated using a tent frame covered with sheets tinted in off- 
red colors. The name of the area was "Cafe of the 
Flowers" (Cafe des fleurs). Painted and paper flowers 
were used to further decorate the French cafe area. The 
waitresses wore red skirts with white blouses and black 
vests. 

b. German 

The front of the German restaurant area was dr; or o 
like a German Black Forest house with large win».lo'.v.c i,n 
each side of the entrance and flower boxes f/llod wfti; 
brightly-colored flowers. Colorful flowers aU n*?i:oi dU v 
the top of the door above which was a sizable v <)plic:i *;t - 
cuckoo clock. This was tha main-course food ' vrvice arew. 
In addition to this restaurant there was a I.Vactv iiV.A 
(Knusperhaeuschen). In this area one could pun i ase 
Strudel Schaum Torie, varieties of cookies » ^ ^ other 
pastries. The restaurant ar(*a described earlier servetl 
root beer, Bratwurst, rolls and potato salad, and liver- 
wurst sandwiches with cucumbers. R* * ipes for the various 
foods ami i>a<itries could be purchased in rhe German food 
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service areas. The root beer was served from a container 
made to look like a genuine beer barrel. 

c. Russian 

As was mentioned earlier, the Russian food area served 
tea from a samovar. Also available were a variety o! u* - 
nuine Russian tea cookies. For more substantial food, ihe 
customer could purchase Borscht and Pirozhki which is 
similar to meat pie. 

d. Spanish 

The entrance to the Spanish cafe was an arch with 
brightly-colored columns to which yellow, greer. and 
white paper was fastened spiral fashion. At the head of 
the columns was the name of the cafe {Cafe puena del 
SoO. The Spanish cafe served lemonade, tacos, empadas, 
Mexican wedding cakes, and other Mexican pa^trie^^ The 
serving areas were tended by a rotating staft o' students 
and teachers. Clean up for the food area was assigned ac- 
cording to pre-arranged schedules. 

Summary and Evaluation 

It is impossible to expre?^s in writing the whole series of events wh'ch 
took place during the language festival. It is perhaps important U) 
reemphasize that many of the activities described above were con- 
tinuous. For examph;, the mariachi band played conti-ualiy 
throughout the festival. Also the various singing and ilancm^ groups 
performed repeatedly to spectators who were movir;? th: or.ghout the 
entire fe.stival area. It should also be emphasized that. M/Jiile planning 
is extremely important in certain areas, overplanning could kill spon- 
taniety and dampen the natural enthusiasm of students and specta- 
tors. In short, what is needed is enough structure to give direction to 
the overall proj^ram while maintaining the necessi^ry flexibilify which 
such an event demands. It should be added that the public response 
to this event far exceeded our expectations. Conser\ ative estimates of 
participation suggest that more than 4,000 local people other than 
students attended th<^ festival. As for student cooperation, it is our 
feeling that if studciUs can be made to feel that they are genuinely in- 
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volved in the planning and execution of such a festival, there is little 
need to worry about the degree to which they will cooperate. Despite 
the thousands of adults and young people who participated in this 
event, there were virtually no disturbances or discipline problems. 
There was no need to resort to authoritarian directives. One conclu- 
sion that might be drawn from ^hi*: experience involves much more 
than mere performance on st ui'Jardi/.ed or criterion-referenced 
tests. 

For evaluation it is advisable to take the slides or other audio- 
visual evidence of success of such an event and make the items availa- 
ble for showing to parent groups, administrator groups, board mem- 
bers and, of course, the students who participated (who, incidentally, 
love to see themselves depicted visually). We would also like to sug- 
gest a few seemingly small, but very important, follow-up details. 
Among these are the following: 

1. Leave the area as clean as (or cleaner than) you found it. 

2. Personally thank (and if possible reward with a gratuity) the 
custodial help involved. 

3. Give a financial account of the festival to those who originally 
supported it. (In this regard, it should be noted that the profits 
realized from the festival have been reserved for a similar 
future program perhaps three years hence. It is probably un- 
wise to do this every year). 

An important part of any r^vuluation involves an assessment of 
those things which you would do more of as well as those that you 
would omit or minimize. Our assessment of this program would in- 
dicate the following: 

1. There should be more of the audience-participation type of 
activity, such as games, food (and better arrangements for 
back-up purchases of food). 

2. It would be well to intermingle bilingual with monolingual 
stage presentations so that the audience does not become 
bored with i>n overlong diet of language materials which they 
cannot comprehend. ^ 

3. A sound system which is adecjuate for an empty area with no 
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ambient noise may prove totally inadequate for the situation 
in which there are thousands of people milling about and talk- 
ing, Therefore, it is essential to acquire sound equipment for 
music and voice amplification which is many times greater 
than that which is needed at the rehearsal or in the classroom 
situation. In short, auditorium-level amplification is recom- 
mended for all presentations. 
4. For our purposes, the "open market" atmosphere proved to 
be ideal for the language festival. 

Among the things which we would definitely recommend for in- 
clusion in any such festival are the following: 

1. The use of a standard international currency in which adults 

receive the money and provide participants with tickets, thus 

^avoiding the multiple handling of money in the many activities 
of the festival. 

2. The sale of foods in the luncheon time slot is to be recom- 
mended. (Close food booths about 4:00 p.m.) 

3. We feel that the activities should be held in the school to in- 
crease the identity of the school system as a public service 
agency. 

4. A festival should include as wide a variety of activities as the 
staff and students can create. Particularly important are those 
activities reflecting work done in the language classrooms. 

5. The planners should utilize all possible sources of publicity 
well in advance of the event. 

6. Perhaps most important of all is to draw upon all the creative 
talents of the students. In this regard it is important for 
teachers to step back and not over-structure the event. This 
allows the students to become genuinely involved in creating 
the content and procedures of the festival. 

We are looking forward to repeating the Foreign Language 
Festival in the future and would encourage all teachers and students 
to try out some of the activities we have enjoyed in their own settings 
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The second conjunct of the title of this article calls to mind Dwight 
Bolinger s thought-provoking paper in the March 1971 issue of The 
Modem Language Journal, *'Let's Change Our Base of Operations." 
Commenting on the attraction methodological innovation holds for us, 
he says: "We are Americas teachers of foreign languages, who when 
something goes wrong jump to the wrong conclusion that the trouble 
must be with the methods machine, and'start tinkering with it again." ' 
Before we tinker with the methods machine again, we must reex- 
amine the function of foreign language instruction in American 
education and distinguish between central and peripheral goals. One 
of the distinctive features of American foreign language teachers has 
been their willingness to test new methodological approaches, to ap- 
ply technological innovations, and to seek out applications and im- 
plications from a variety of disciplines. While— let us admit it entre 
nous—we tend to be a bit faddist and overenthusiastic if not extremist, 
in seeking guidance from other disciplines as we go back to funda- 
mentals and central issues, we should not cast out what has served us 
well and will continue to serve us well once we have put our house in 
order. 
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us admit It entre nous-we tend to be a bit faddist and over- 
enthusiastic if not extremist, in seeking guidance from other dis- 
ciphnes as we go back to fundamentals and central issues, we should 
not cast out what has served us well and will continue to serve us well 
once we have put our house in order. 

This article is written from the point of reference of applied 
linguistics. Applied linguistics is concerned with two main activities- 
first, the preparation of pedagogical grammars, that is. the formula- 
tion of statements about the structure of particular languages that can 
be readily utilized for the preparation of teaching materials; second 
hltering recent research in <j,ll areas of linguistics to make insights 
j/om that field accessible to'the classroom teach^jr. Thus, as an ap- 
plied linguist. I should like to share certain thoughts about the rela- 
tionship between the unique milieu in which we American foreign 
language teachers practice our art and notions we hold about gram- 
nriar. then to examine how these notions affect our response to some of 
the cpicial issues to which our profession must address itself in these 
troubled times. 

The Centrality of Linguistic Proficiency 
in Language Learning 

I shall start from the axiom that the primary goal of foreign 
language instruction is the acquisition on the part of the learner of 
some significant and self-sufficient active control of the target 
language, That the centrality of that goal has been one of the few 
constants in the history of our field is demonstrated by the following 
statement of goals of an ideal academic foreign language program for- 
mulated more than a half-century ago by Harold E. Palmer, the emi- 
nent British spokesman of the "natural'- method, in his seminal work. 
The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages, 1917. 

A ((.rnplftf and ideal lanKuaKf mt-thod has a four-fold object, and this is 
U, t-nable hf student, in the .shortest possible time and with the £ 
effort, so to as.s.m.latt- the material., of which the foreign langnaee is 
composed that lu- is thereby enabled to understand what hf hears and 
medium^ '^'"'"•'^-"'--"y '""h by the oral and Titu"; 

Palmer's definition of the ideil foreign language course excludes dis- 
cussions about the structure and development of the target 
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language— that is, the study of grammar forits'own sake— but he does 
underscore in his book the importance of awareness on the part of the 
learner of certain basic facts about the structure of language in 
general, such as, for example, the primacy of sound over writing. In 
view of the primacy of sound in language. Palmer's definition of a sig- 
nificant and self-sufficient aspect of language proficiency would seem 
to exclude instructional programs with narrowly delimited goals such 
as reading comprehension or the memorization of a small stock of 
basic sentences, useful phrases or dialogs. But note, however, that it 
would not exclude a course whose sole goal was listening comprehen- 
sion and in which the student would not be expected to utter a single 
word in the target language: **. . . one of the essential principles of all 
methods designed on the 'natural' basis should be never to encourage 
nor expect the active production of any linguistic material until the 
pupil has had many opportunities of cognizing it passively."^ 

The primary and self-contained nature of listening comprehen- 
sion is readily apparent to anyone who has discovered through foreign 
travel or participation in international congresses that the language 
learner who expects to put his proficiency to actual use in a real com- 
municative situation will have many more opportunities to function as 
a reliable listener than as an inaccurate and limited speaker. As Simon 
Belasco succinctly put it: "Before one can speak, one must learn how 
to listen (emphasis his).**^A significant level of listening comprehen- 
sion ability is also attained in a fraction of the time required to acquire 
a useful speaking proficiency. More importantly, whereas it is possible 
to learn to produce a small stock of words and sentence patterns with 
reasonable phonetic accuracy without first acquiring knowledge of 
the overall structure of the target language, the attainment of a sig- 
nificant level of proficiency in listening comprehension presupposes a 
high degree of knowledge of both the surface and deep-level 
phonological and grammatical structure and, of course, passive con- 
trol of an extensive vocabulary. Consider, for instance, the implicit 
knowledge of English syntactic structure required in interpreting the 
potentially ambiguous English utterance, "The shooting of thr hun- 
ters was terrible." If the noun phrase the hunters functions as deep 
subject, the hunters needed additional target practice; if it serves as 
deep object, the sentence decries the fact that the hunters them- 
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selves were serving as target practice for someone else. It is precisely 
that sort of passive acquisition of the structure of the target language 
that Palmer's term cognizing describes, or, in Simon Belasco's more 
apt phrasing, "cognizing" involves determining in a sentence "who (or 
what) does what to whom (or what), for whom, with what- how, 
when, where, and why."' 

A corollary to the centrality of the attainment on the part of 
foreign language students of a significant degree of proficiency in the 
target language is near-native proficiency in the target language on 
the part of the teacher. This does not make the untrained native 
speaker of the target language the ideal foreign language teacher, for 
It is doubtful that such a person can guide effective "cognizing" on 
the part of the learner. Again, I cite Palmer: The first and most im- 
portant ualification of the ideal teacher is a thorough knowledge of 
both the foreign language and the student's native tongue." It is clear 
that "knowledge" for Palmer subsumes both active control and 
knowledge of the structure of the two languages in contact in the 
classroom." 

The Context for the Teaching of Foreign LaniruaEes 
in the United States 

A grim fact of life for American foreign language teachers is that 
foreign languages have been considered a marginal subject since 
World War I. In The National Interest and Foreign Languages the late 
and regretted William Riley Parker cited figures showing that even at 
the turn of this century over 79 percent of high school students stu- 
dies a foreign language (including Latin and Greek). Today, that per- 
centage Is much lower.ipr even in year cne after Sputnik and the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, fcM er than 20 percent of American 
high schoolers studied a foreign language, in Europe, the study of at 
least one foreign language is required for most secondary school stu- 
dents, and the majority of European youngsters have had at least two 
years of formal foreign language study before they leave school. 

Another limiting factor In our teaching context Is the absence of 
powerful Instrumental motivation on the part of the learner. Euro- 
pean learners are remlncled of the desirability of an active control of 
the language they are studying by the numerous help-wanted ads that 
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specify required in-depth proficiency in one or two languages. During 
the period they are studying foreign languages they have the oppor- 
tunity to travel in countries where it is spoken or. by merely turning 
the tuning dial of their transistor radio or switching the channel selec- 
tor of his T.V. set. they can experience immediate auditory immersion 
in the target language. With the widened membership of the Euro- 
pean Common Market every schoolboy and schoolgirl is exposed to 
multilingual messages everytime he or she opens a jar of strawberry 
jam» a can of peas, or a package of chewing gum. 

Of course, some of our students show integrative motivation for 
learning a foreign language: they are motivated by disinterested 
curiosity or the desire to understand other peoples better. I would 
submit, however, that it is unlikely that integrative motivation will 
nourish in our monolingual context. Integrative motivation cannot be 
ai tificiaily induced, particularly during the middle adolescent period 
after basic personality traits have been fixed. It would appear that the 
developnjent of integrative motivation requires early multilingual 
contact, a condiUon that is precisely lacking in the environment in 
which oiT yojngsters develop. How difficult it is to provide a 
semblance of instrumental motivation to our foreign language lear- 
ners is poignantly illustrated by the experience of the CODOFIL 
(Council for the Development of French in Louisiana) program for 
the re-establishment of French in the Cajun-speaking parishes of 
Louisiana. In an article in the May issue of the Education section of 
The Saturday Review Roy Bongartz describes a publicity campaign 
implemented by placards that read Soyez a la mode, parlez francaise, 
Vive la difference, la Louisiane est bilingue, and the distribution of "a 
windshield sticker, reading Parlous francais, which, on closer inspec- 
tion, shows how far Louisiana has to go on its way to a real French 
renewal. On this sticker, in tiny print, are the words 'Wet windshield 
and apply.* " 

Finally, the most significant aspect of the foreign language learn- 
ing context in this country is the hopelessly short period of time 
available to us for the imparting of foreign language skills. Palmer 
estimated that the minimum ideal foreign language study program 
would require from two and a half to six years of study, depending on 
the learner. When we bear in mind that 90 percent of high school stu- 
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dents abandon the study of a foreign language after two 
years-prohahly much shortei ihan those Palmer had in mind-it 
becomes clear that the "ideal" foreign language program is bevond 
our reach. 

To summarize. American foreign language teachers with 
marginal linguistic competence, both in the areas of active proficien- 
cy and knowledge about the target language and culture, are forced 
to practice their art in an environment lacking sufficient motivational 
reinforcement for learners and are provided with a period of study 
too short and lacking in continuity to permit the acquisition on the 
part of the average learner of any significant level of active mastery. 

Alternatives 

Given this situation, the temptation has been great for us to opt 
for two sets of alternatives: (1) Hmited-purpose programs, mini- 
courses, of which the traditional reading proficiency-oriented course 
has been prevalent; (2) emphasis on superficial aspects of language, 
traditionally grammar-translation and. more recently, culture (with 
both a capital /C or a lower-case c ). That I consider the explicit teach- 
ing of culture and grammar for their own sake superficial aspects of 
foreign language instruction does not imply rejection on my part of 
their value as inherent components of the ideal foreign language pro- 
gram. Indeed, it is impossible to impart any significant active profi- 
ciency in a foreign language without at the same time inculcating no- 
tions about its structure and about the deep-culture of the people 
who speak it. That today we are discovering the need to teach culture 
explicitly is. I submit, the result of the widespread teaching of explicit 
grammar instead of language skills themselves. 
Teaching grammar 

The academic respectability enjoyed by grammar within the con- 
text of foreign language instruction may be traced to what Frank 
Grittner has termed "grim humanism." The standard apology for the 
teaching of grammar for its own sake is found in the following state- 
ment by a Columbia University professor, named appropriately 
Calvin Thomas, that appeared in 1907 in a collection of papers entitl- 
ed Methods in Teaching Modem Languages: 
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. ■ as to the observation that 'a mass of grammatical rules and forms at 
the outset renders the subject dry and uninteresting*, when shall we hear 
the end of such nonsense? When shall we see the end of this wretched 
desire to make all things soft and sweet for the youths and maidens of this 
generation? .... Let them learn the grammar and learn it well. It will be 
good for them.'' 

Grim humanism also entails degrading the intellectual value of the 
acquisition of active proficiency in a foreign language: 

The ability to speak a foreign language is a matter of practice, not of in- 
tellectual discipline, it is a trick, a craft, a technique, quite comparable 
with the ability to telegraph, or to write short hand. It has in itself only a 
very slight and a very low educational value." 

It is the enduring survival of such notions that accounts for the 
degree to which formal grammar permeates foreign language teach- 
ing at all levels. Are not foreign language textbooks still referred to as 
**basic grammars," **review grammars" etc.? I would submit that only 
if we acquire more enlightened views about the role of grammar in 
language teaching will we make use of our methodological know-how 
and our resourcefulness to implement short-term programs that do 
lead to a significant active control of a foreign language. I should like 
to discuss two widely held misconceptions about grammar summariz- 
ed by the two following statements I have often heard from novice 
teachers: (1) How can I teach French to kids who dun't even know 
the difference between an adjective and a noun? (2) How do you ex- 
pect me to teach Frencii to people who can't even speak English cor- 
rectly? 

Grammar as Nomenclature 

The first statement stems from a confusion between knowledge 
of grammatical rekiio'iships and knowledge of grammatical 
nomenclature. That the average American grade school pupil does 
not know the difference between an adjective and a noun is easily 
refuted. Consider the sentence: Z want the blue book. Even first gra- 
ders could tell one that book but not blue may be pluralized. They 
could aiso tell that blue but not book may be deleted from the sen- 
tence without changing its basic meaning sentence nor affecting its 
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grammaticality. That first graders can perform these operations im- 
plies that they recognize the syntactic functions and grammatical 
markings of the various parts of speech. Certainly, the identification 
of the part of speech affiliation of constituents of sentences, the 
recognition of syntactic functions, the use of grammatical 
nomenclature, etc. are proper goals of a high school education. In 
fact, they are legitimate secondary goals of foreign language instruc- 
tion. But the formal study of language structure, the imparting of in- 
sights on the link between language and cognitive processes, and the 
discussion of the relationship between language and social organiza- 
tion can be more effectively and efficiently undertaken in the context 
of the ti-iching of English. We foreign language teachers are not in 
general sufficiently well trained in linguistics and the social sciences 
to deai centrally with formal and general aspects of language. For us 
to attempt to do so would only lead to amateurism and incompetent 
teaching in a fundamental aspect of a truly liberal education that 
would bring disrepute to our profession, and it would entail the 
sacrifice of limited teaching time more productively devoted to the 
acquisition of active language skills. 

The amount and type of grammatical explanation required for 
efficient cognizing of the target language, such issues as whether 
grammatical explanations should follow or precede manipulative drill 
and the degree to which learners should be led to formulate 
generalizations about material presented to them are all unresolved 
moot problems. Since grammatical analysis, involving as it does 
powers of observation, comparison, and synthesis, is admittedly on a 
higher intellectual level than language practice activities, we tend to 
provide more grammatical explanation than is required for the 
learner to achieve effective control of the material. Elementary and 
intermediate textbooks also contain more grammatical features than 
the average learner can possibly "cognize" within the period of study 
allotted, and they far exceed the number he can produce accurately. 
Keeping grammatical explanations at a strict minimum does not imply 
mindless imitation-memorization, for as I have stated earlier, it is 
possible to devise a course of study leading to the acquisition of sig- 
nificant and self-contained langun^e proficiency without the student 
uttering a single word aloud. 
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It does mean, however, that explanation must refer to eoncrete 
material over which the learner is expected to ^ain passive or active 
control. If I may a^ain return. to our methodological authoiity of half a 
century a^o, Harold E. Palmer: 

Lrl MS rrsrrvf our explanation of t\ v lunctio!* of \\\v EnKlisl. prrtfritf 
until our pupil has already learnt by heai ' a lar^e number of .en*ences. 
such as / saw him yesterday, I cah hv 'v ^ust now, or Why did you do it 
last nifiht'^ Exphmation is only a vicious process when uiven in t xiess of 
the assiinihilory processes. Explanatory nuitter is only harmful when 
Kiven out of proportion to iht* conerett* nralter.'* 

Incidentally, one of the reasons Palmer insisted that teachers have 
complete mastery of the learners' native language was his belief that 
explanation should be given in the laiiguage the learner knows best. 

One of the most persistent inefficient practices in foreipn 
language teaching is the presentation of grammatical forms in com- 
plete paradigms. This practice was particularly pernicious before the 
advent of structural linguistics, for the paradigms that were pre- 
sented to the learners, based as they were on the written language, 
often accounted only partially for variations in spoken form learners 
could hear. 

Another type of pedagogical inefficiency is the teaching of use- 
less vocabulary just to present ail paradigmatic types. For instance, 
most French textbooks insist on presenting all irregular verb 
paradigms. This piactice forces the inclusion of all forms of verbs 
such as naitre (to be born) and mourir (to die), although French peo- 
ple hardly use them normally other than in the past participle forms: 
Je suis ne en 1931. (I was born in x 931) or Ce poete est marten 1917 
(This poet died in 1917). I can hardly imagine any normal situation in 
which I. as a native speaker of Fiench. would use the imperative of 
naitre. (nat*/— be born) the subjunctive iil faut queje naisse—l must 
be born), or the future {je naiVat— I will be born)! Little is achieved 
by having students drilled in the use of such rare forms. Commenting 
on this curious practice, the eminent Danish linguist and language 
riethodologist Otto Jespersen tells the following story: 

... a Swedish dialeclologisl who wa.s invesliKalinK the use of the strong 
preterite form doti ' died*', asked a peasant: do you people here say Jag 
dog, or jag dode? The peasant was not a graminarian; he answered sensi- 
bly: well, when we are dead, we generally do not say anything.'o 
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With Ihf KrowinK impact oC Ki'iH-iativc-transformational Krain- 
inar. foreiKii laiignaKc tfachcrs need to he particularly vigilant not to 
have the Koals oC another discipline foisted upon them. Indisputahly. 
the search (or linKnistic universals and the recoKnition of the primary 
deep-structure relationships often revealed hy introspective in(pii. v 
have led to u hetter understandinK of tht nature of syntactic function- 
ing and the (ormulation of basic (luestions about the process of 
lanKuaKe actpiisitiou. My colleaKue Mark Goldin. an applied Spanish 
linKuist. makes a useful distinction between two types of rules foreign 
lanKuaKe learners need to actpure: conceptual rules, which re(juire 
analysis and intellectual understandinK. and ground rules, which re- 
(juire only the ability to manipulate surface structiire constituents. I 
would claim that ground rules and the concomitant .v . on practice 
and memorization they imply play a predominant rolv' ), tiu- accjuisi- 
tion of lauKuage skills. Generative-transformational gran?. iins are 
concerned primarily with conceptual rules and their cur-eui .leoreti- 
cal discussions do not bear directly on the practical probJems I -y^n 
languaKe teachers face. We could therefore a^ree with Bo!sn,?;f r that 
"...the last thins we nc-d is a Messiah for some new methc if hi^^ will 
brand all dialogs and structure drills as antiquated and lea;i its to ibe 
promised land of transcendental coKitation about langi'.ase with a 
capital L."" We should bear in mind that, while linguiitics a.s a sutv 
ject should form an integral part of our training, it will be u.seful io us 
in the cla.ssroom only to the e.xtent calcuhis is u.seful to the grade 
school teacher of arithmetic. 

Normative Grammar 

I address myself now to the problem of •.ormative grammar a id 
prevalent views about it illustrated by the compK^in^/ K'jw do you ex- 
pect me to teach French to people who can t even speak English cor- 
rectly?" 

Palmer labeled the notion .. at "each language pos.sfsses an ideal 
correct' form from which all divergencies ccnstitute impurities' or 
"mistakes" ... a popular super-it i.on ... sha.ed by the majority of 
academicians and literary experts. " If it is a superstition it is one 
also shared by many of us. Casual observation of actual /erbal in- 
teractions between speakers in a complex hnguistic community such 
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as ours suifices to demonstrate that all languages are a mass of con* 
stantlv shifting varieties defined by regional sociological, and stylistic 
factors and that standard languages are ideal norms. To recognize 
that all languages are variable and that native speakers have available 
to them a broad range of language varieties dof^s not imply the rejec- 
tion of the notion of standard language and the teaching of inferioriz- 
ed or stigmatized language varieties. Common sen^^e dictates that 
learners be exposed to a relatively stable norm based on the slow, 
careful style the target speech community recognizes as standard and 
idealizes: foreign learners are expected to speak **better" than native 
speakers! 

A concomitant of linguistic purism is insistanee on absolute ac- 
curacy and perfect well-formedness in beginning stages of instruc- 
tion. What is termed the audiolingual approach implies a choice on 
the part of the teacher to aim at a high level of control of surface 
structure— ground rules— but at the cost of imparting a limited num- 
ber of conceptual rules and vocabulary. As we are too painfully 
aware, the result of this choice has been the imparting of both an in- 
significant level of overall speaking skill and low Hstening a id reading 
comprehension. We would be better advised, I submit, to opt instead 
for the ability on the learner*s part to produce a large nun; Her of 
meaningful messages with limited accuracy and less than perfect a.-- 
cent. For language teachers, who like myself, are only partially 
reconstructed linguists and would feel uncomfortable th sturi?nts 
speechless during the initial 12-to-16 week "cognizing" stage, I 
should like to illustrate how, by a temporary suspension cf strict 
adherence to the standard language norm, it is possible to enable 
beginning students to speak with fair accuracy. This approac! tarls 
from the premise that adolescent and adult learners make use o^ in- 
nate mechanisms that guide them in restructuring the tarfe t language 
in a form more accessible to them. From this point of view, many 
learner errors reveal strategies learners use to simplify, as it were, 
surface structure to communicate meaningful messages* 1 1 other 
words, there are constructive errors whose purpose is to simflify 
ground rules while observing conceptual rules, and they constitute 
the best starting point for the teaching of speaking skills. 

The French, for all their vaunted logic, use at least four t) pes of 
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interrogative structures where other people are content with only 
one. For instance, Where are you going, may be expressed: 

(1) Oh vas-tu? (Inversion) 

(2) Ou est-ce que tu vas? {Est-ce que) 

(3) Ou tu vas? 

or 

(4) Tu vas oh? 

Most textbooks liberally mix the inversion and es-ce que types 
from the very first lesson and ignore the other two because they are 
considered incorrect by educated native speakers. But it turns out 
that these other two types, (3) and (4) above, are the preferred con- 
structions in informal conversations, particularly among adolescents 
and children. As part of a final speaking test for a group of beginning 
French students at Indiana University, we required them to produce 
appropriate questions when given various types of instructions. In 
cl&ssroon. practice and in the teaching materials, the est-ce que type, 
introduced first and for active use, and the inversion type, introduced 
primarily for passive control, were used exclusively. Contrastive 
analysis indicates that influence from the corresponding English pat- 
tern would favor the est-ce que t. »e." In view of the fact that stu- 
dents had been taught two different interrogative constructions, the 
proportion of errors was predictably high. The interesting fact, 
however, was that a surprisingly large proportion of the questions 
produced conformed to the interrogative type (3) in which the ques- 
tion word appearing at the beginning of the sentence is used with the 
normal word order, for example, Quand vous partir? or Quand vous 
a parti? for Quand est-ce que vous etes parti? or Quand etes-vous 
parti? 

It is also interesting to note th« type (3) is the first interrogative 
structure to appear in the speech cf young French children. Readers 
of Saint-Exupery's charming tale Le PeUt Prince will recall that the 
Little Prince did not ask the narrator to identify himself with Com- 
ment t'appelles-tu? but with Comment tu t'appelles? Incidentally, 
the Oil tu vas? interrogative type is also the one found in Creole 
French, a language presumably derived from a variety of French 
evolved by foreign learners who needed to communicate instantly 
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with speakers of French or with each other and did not have the* op- 
portunity to learn the fully formed variety of the language. 

To account for the generalization of this interrogate e type or- 
the part of our students. I would hypothesize the following process. 
Starting from several types of interrogative sentences tiiey recogniz- 
ed as conceptually equivalent hut whose surface structure wu:, too 
complex for theni to assimilate as productive* and creative processes, 
they reconstructed a type easier for them to handle. This suggests 
that, if effective teaching involves responding to learners, the 
restructured type should be taught in early stages of instruction. This 
would reduce the frequency of outright errors and enable the learner 
to express himself earlier. What is required, however, is a relaxing of 
linguistic purism to permit, on a temporary basis, the teaching of con- 
structions that are fully grammatical in the target language though 
sociolinguistically stigmatized. The only risk involved is that students 
will have so well internalized these 'crutch" structures that they will 
continue to use them when the more sociolinguistically acceptable 
but more grammatically complex equivalents are introduced. Since 
we expect students to overcome deeply ingrained native language 
habits to speak the target language in the first place, unlearning these 
**crutch" structures does not appear to pose a serious problem. 

Concomitant to the linguistic liberalism I am advocating are 
more modest objectives for speaking proficiency at the elementary 
level and greater tolerance of errors and inaccuracies when students 
are asked to engage in the natural use of language. The beginner 
should not be required to respond in complete, fully formed, and ac- 
curately pronounced sentences. What proportion of the sentences we 
produce in normal conversation are fully formed and complete? After 
all. effective communication under normal conditions depends more 
on content than on form, and perhaps one of the import ant side pro- 
ducts of language instruction is training in benevolent decoding: not 
perversely putting down people who don't speak exactly as we do 
although we understand fully what theyVe trying to say. 

Conclusion 

Rather than to submit to the mood of despair prevaler t today, we 
should strive to clarify our teaching objectives so that we can impart a 
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significant and self-sufficient control of language skills in the admit- 
tedly inadecjuate period of instruction allotted to us. This can be done 
by stressing cognitive control of the target language within the frame- 
work of emphasis on listening and reading comprehension and a 
modest amount of practice in speaking. But we should not confuse 
cognitive control with traditional emphasis on grammatical explana- 
tions and the memorization of rules and paradigms that do not refer 
directly to the material over which learners are expected Jo acquire 
active control. The more modest but realizable goals I advocate imply 
the recognition that explicit grammatical discussion is subordinate to 
practice and use and the adoption of more enlightened views about 
linguistic variation. Finally, they also suggest a profound modification 
ot teaching materials and procedures and a reorganization of the 
teaching context to make them more responsive to the learner. In 
particular, a shift is required from a priori definition of objectives and 
pedagogical progressions to those based on actual student perfor- 
mance through the observation and analysis of errors. At the same 
time we must convince public officials, educational administrators 
and parents that foreign language learning is a central component of 
the education of all American youngsters and that it can only take 
place effectively with the adoption of the longer learning sequences 
and earlier beginning age found universally in the other developed 
nations of the world. Most importantly, we must overcome the 
temptation to wander into areas that are marginal to our field. The 
goals of language teaching are to form incipient bilinguals and 
biculturals. not apprentice linguists or bargain basement cultural 
anthropologists. In this regard. I should like to conclude by adding 
one word »o the advice, neither optimistic nor pessimistic, given by 
the hero of Voltaire's Candide: "ll faut cultiver notre [propre] jar- 
din. " 
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Cultxire: 

An Individualized 
Instruction Option 

Robetc C La^Eiyette 
Indiana Uriversity 



During the past few years the foreign language teaching profession 
has witnessed major developments in two areas: individualized in- 
struction and the teaching of culture. Five years ago the practice of 
individualizing instruction in the foreign language classroom was 
almost nonexistent. Today we can find many teachers at all levels in- 
dividualizing various aspects of foreign language instruction and in- 
creasing the amount of culture taught in the classroom. To individual- 
ize instruction some choose to individualize the pace of instruction via 
continuous progress programs, others choose to individualize content 
by offering mini courses, while others choose to individualize the 
mode of learning through the use of various group learning processes. 
Besides being able to locate many teachers practicing different 
aspects of individualized instruction, the profession now has at its dis- 
posal an ever increasing literature dealing specifically with the topic. 
Volume 2 of The ACTFL Review of Foreign Language Education, 
whose main theme is "Individualization of Instruction," contains 
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countless sources on the subject. Moreover, since 1971, five hooks* 
deuhiig specifically with individualizing foreign language instruction 
have appeared on the nuirket, and .0 li\ist a few more are in press. In 
addition to these hooks, one can almost cdways find at least one article 
dealing with some aspect of the topic in the recent issues of the major 
professional journals. Finally, many preserviee and inservice methods 
courses now include training in individualized instruction. In fact, 
during the summer of 1973. there were numerous summer workshops 
throughout the country focusing specifically on that topic.^ 

In 1966, Howard Lee Nostrand wrote the following concerning 
the teaching of culture: 

Tht' weakest aspect of our whole performance is tlie teachinK <>f foreign 
culture and society. If this criticism is well taken, we lanKuage teachers 
should do s(miethinK about it because we have the best opportunity in all 
modern education to y^iw students an understandinK of a second culture 
and because such an understandinK is critically important today.^ 

Thanks to Nostrand s trailhlazing efforts in the field oF culture, the 
profession has indeed, since 1966, accepted the ahove criticisms and 
taken steps to ameliorate the teaching of culture in the foreign 
language classroom. A number of recently revised or newly published 
textbooks have significantly increased the amount of everyday 
culture included therein. At least one of them^ has included in the 
teacher's edition of its elementary and intermediate texts a cultural 
guide that provides the teacher with accurate information and sug- 
gested classroom activities. 

Today \s market also provides several readers at all levels which 
include numerous selections dealing with everyday culture. French 
and Spanish teachers seeking information about their respective 
cultures can turn to Teaching for Cross-Cultural Understanding or 
to the Alameda County School Department publications.® The latter 
provide a very useful reference guide showing where each of the con- 
cepts discussed can be found i;i selected high school textbooks. Ger- 
man teachers will find it very informing to possess a copy of These 
Strange German Ways? Inservice opportunities to help teachers 
become more adept at the teaching of culture are increasing. The 
American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages has spon- 
sored national and regional workshops on the topic, and this past sum- 
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mer at least six American universities offered special workshops 
focusing specifically on the teaching of culture in the foreign 
language classroom. 

Considering the progress made in the areas of individualized in- 
struction and the teaching of culture during the past few years it 
seems advantageous to investigate, the implications that one a;ea 
might have for the other. In li.eory. culture should provide the 
teacher with an opportunity to try individualizing instruction, while 
mdividtoalized instruction might very well provide a guarantee that 
culture will become a living component of the foreign language cur- 
ricuJum. ^ 

The reasoning behind this speculation is quite simple. The nor- 
mal textbook usually already provides the teacher with some 
guidelines for the teaching of listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
on a 1 to 25 basis; without specialized textbook guidance many 
teachers will not attempt to individualize unless they can do so on a 
arge-.scale basis where the learning of all four skills is individualized 
Individualization requires a significant commitment of time and 
money on the part of the school district, a commodity less and less 
available on today s market. 

furnish If l^" ^''''''T I'^f '^''tbooks 
furnish the teacher with guidelines for the teaching of culture. Even 

hough they are increasingly including a variety of cultural informa- 
tion most of them still leave to the teacher the methodological basis 
for the incorporation of culture in the classroom. This implies that 
since the teacher must, in any case, devise his own approach to teach- 
ing culture, he may very well be susceptible to experimenting with in- 
dividualized instruction for that portion of the curriculum. In essence 
individualizing the cultural element does not demand a total commit- 
ment to change on the part of the teacher. He can try his hand at 
somethmg new. while still maintaining the aspects of his teaching 
where he feels comfortable. Such an effort would permit the tearher 
o evaluate his and his students' attitudes toward individualization 
thus leading to a possible increasing or decreasing role of individualiz- 
ed instruction in the curriculum. Therefore, the assumption that 
culture does indeed provide the teach^.r with a viable opportunity to 
explore individualized instruction seems reasonable. 
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Looking at the situation from a different perspective, culture 
tends to be included in the curriculum only when time permits, pri- 
marily because it is treated as an aside in many textbooks. Often, the 
demands on a teacher to complete a specified amount of material 
means that primary classroom emphasis will be on the presentation of 
material, the explanation and application of vocabulary and structure, 
and testing. This is especially true during the latter part of the school 
year. In any event, the more this kind of pressure exists, the less 
emphasis there is on culture. 

One of the ways by which this imbalance of curricular elemr-nis 
can be corrected might be to individualize the cultural compoiieat 
wholly or partially. By doing so, the teacher explicitly attaches impor- 
tance to culture and assures that it will not be neglected during the 
course of the school year. Therefore, a minor commitment to in- 
dividualized instruction has the possible effect of guaranteeing to 
culture a significant role in the foreign language curriculum. It seems 
plausible to assume that culture and individualized instruction can 
mutually benefit from each other's presence in the classroom, and 
further exploration of their interaction is suggested. 

Individualizing the instruction of culture implies manipulating 
the content and the mode of instruction as well as the pace of instruc- 
tion. The content of the cultural component may be individualized by 
offering the student a choice of material to be studied. This choice 
may assume the form of a series of class-taught cultural mini courses 
or individualized "cultapaks** from which the student makes a selec- 
tion. On the other hand, it may be selecting from a set of readings 
each accompanied by guidelines for independent study. At 
Bloomington South High School in Indiana, the content individualiza- 
tion takes place after certain broad cultural topics have been iden- 
tified. For example, when a student selects the Spanish mini-course 
entitled ^^Revolutionaries,** he is asked to learn basic information 
about seven revolutionary figures, but then he is free to choose which 
two he will study in depth. 

The mode of instruction in the cultural component can be in- 
dividualized by permitting students, with teacher approval, to select 
the learning approach best suited to their needs. Some may select a 
form of programmed instruction such as can be found in the Hon- 
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duran Culture Assimilator developed for Amigos de Las Americas by 
the Psychology Department at the University of Illinois. Others may 
choose a less restricted format and use guidelines to individual activi- 
ties. Still others may enjoy working in small groups on specified topics 
and present for evaluation a group project such as an 8 mm. film, a set 
of slides accompanied by tape, or maybe a videotape presentation. 

Applying individualized pacing to the cultural component would 
mean that the pace and the amount of material covered would vary 
for individual students or designated groups of students. A student 
may be asked to complete a specific number of cultural packets or 
"cultapaks" within a scholastic year, but it is up to him as to when and 
how fast this task is completed. 

This seems to leave little doubt that the cultural component of 
the foreign language course can indeed be individualized. However, 
this need not necessarily imply that culture is treated as a separate 
entity with no relationship to the target language. Certainly kinesics 
and language utterances will continue to be taught together, as will 
the cultural asides which often accompany the presentation of 
dialogues. What it does mean is that there will be an opportunity to 
expand upon the cultural asides and introduce material that might not 
otherwise be included. 

The majority ol existing individualized foreign language pro- 
grams are structured on a vertical axis. In such programs the staff 
prepares either a series of self-contained packets that include all 
needed materials for the course or a series of checklists to accompany 
the units in a specific textbook. Whatever approach is selected for 
these vertical programs, it is necessary for the staff to have an entire 
year's material ready before initiating the program. 

Since many teachers come from schools where there is only one 
person teaching a specific language, it may very well be impossible to 
establish elaborate vertical schemes. This teacher is burdened with 
five or six classes per day. including three of four preparations, and 
the school may not be willing to provide him with eHher the time or 
the money needed to develop a set of materials. 

As an alternative a program of limited individualization that will 
permit the teacher both to explore the concept of individualized in- 
struction and to include in the curriculum an increasing amount of 
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cultural materials might prove workable. Such a proposal calls for a 
horizontal structure to individualized instruction. As shown in Figure 
1, the program includes a core of materials to which all students are 
exposed and expected to complete satisfactorily. This core may be 
taught in a traditional classroom environment and consists of the basic 
elements found in the school's adopted text. (This of course implies 
that not everything found in the text need be covered.) 
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Limited 
Individualized 

Culture 



Figure 1 

On either side of the core are located the individualized compo- 
nents of the course. After spending a number of weeks in the normal 
classroom situation covering x-number of units of the core material, 
the class may cease its large-group activities for a week or two and 
embark on its individualized culture program. (The number of times 
that this pattern may be repeated throughout the year naturally 
would depend on a variety of factors. Some teachers may want a week 
of individualized work after each core unit, while others may want to 
attempt it only once or twice each semester). The students who have 
completed the core units to a predetermined level of proficiency may 
be assigned to the extensive individualized culture program, while 
those who have experienced some difficulty with the core materials 
are assigned to the more limited one. The latter group receives in- 
creased teacher attention to help reinforce core concepts and partici- 
pates in a less extensive individualized culture program. At the end of 
the time period specified for individualized culture, students in both 
groups return to the nornnal classroom environment to begin the next 
core unit. Q Q 
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To better visualize this program, it might be useful to describe a 
hypothetical program at three different levels of instruction. As 
shown in Figure 2. the core of the level one program focuses on basic 
communication skills, with an emphasis on listening comprehension 
and speaking. The core includes not only basic vocabulary and struc- 
ture, but also the kinesics that normally accompany common ut- 
terances. Although most of the culture will be included in the in- 
dividualized portion of the program, it is expected that the core will 
teach students to behave according to the target culture ift simple 
situations such as greetings, introductions, and leave-taking. These 
behaviors are inherent to the basic communication skills and should 
not be treated separately. 
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Figure 2 



In the individualized culture segment of the course, both the 
slow and fast groups contain activities using the same format. 
However, they differ as to content. For example, included in both 
groups are readings from The Silent Language by Edward T. Hall and 
Linguistics Across Cultures by Robert Lado. In Lado. both groups 
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will be asked to read the chapter entitled '*How to Compare Two 
Cultures.** In Hall, the slow group will read only the Introduction and 
the first chapter 'The Voices of Time/' while the chapters entitled 
'*What i^ Culture/* 'The Vocabulary bf Culture/* and "Culture is 
Communication** are added for the fast group. Naturally, students 
wishing to read additional chapters will be permitted to do so. 

The justification for including such readings can be found in 
Nostrand*s writings.^ He maintains that before arriving at the descrip- 
tive knowledge of a given culture, a person seeking cross-cultural un- 
derstanding needs to cope with five higher levels of understanding 
about cultures. In order of priority, these include the psychological 
capacity to be magnanimous toward strange ways, the life purposes 
that include such magnanimity, the attitudes specifically applying 
these general good intentions to cross-cultural phenomena, the 
general ideas about the nature of culture and societies, and the prin- 
ciples for analyzing and organizing data about cultures and societies. 
No doubt the limited readings in Hall and Lado fail to do justice to 
Nostrand*s recommendations; however, they do provide some good 
basic ideas upon which a foundation for cross-cultural understanding 
can be built. 

Returning to the suggestions for Level I, the reader will find that 
individualized culture capsules are also planned for both groups. The 
difference between the two is that the readings included in the cap- 
sules will be in English for one group, while in the foreign language 
for the other. It should be noted that culture capsules as described by 
Taylor and Soreson^ were not intended for individualized instruction. 
Briefly, they consisted of a simple script accompanied by realia and 
visual aids to be presented orally to the class by the teacher then dis- 
cussed using rhetorical or open-ended questions. These capsules, 
focusing on one minimal cultural difference, can easily be converted 
to short individualized units by including a set of guidelines for stu- 
dent activities.*^ 

Besides the readings from Hall and Lado and the individual!?^ 
culture capsules in English, the slow group will have an opporia it , 
to reinforce materiaLcovered in the core. These students may be 
given more intense individual assistance from the teacher since mos^ 
of the other students will be working by themselves. 
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The fast group, on the other hand, will have access to mini- 
dramas on cassettes. According to Meade." the mini-drama involves 
students in the re-enactment of a situation in which members of two 
cultures fail to understand one another because of a difference in 
cultural backgrounds. After viewing the drama, the class discusses 
possible reasons for the misunderstanding. Once again, it is not 
difficult to individualize this activity. Instead of viewing the drama, 
the student may listen to it on a cassette tape recorder and discover 
the reasons for the misunderstanding with the help of leading ques- 
tions included on the tape or an accompanying guidesheet. Naturally, 
the mini-drama could also be read. 

To give a more specific example of the above program, assume 
that it has been decided that the core of materials for Level I consists 
of the first eight units of the second edition of A-LM French Level 
One. Approximately three weeks is to be spent on each unit, and after 
every other unit a two-week period for individualized culture is to be 
set aside. Units 5 and 6 have been completed, and students are ready 
to begin the third individualized portion of the course. What types of 
cultural activities could be included which correlate with the 
material presented in these two units? Unit 5 is entitled "On va au 
cinema'' ("We're Going to the Movies") and Unit 6. "Dejeuner a 
I'ecole" ("Lunch at School"). 

The titles of the units themselves suggest several possibilities, 
and a perusal of the unit contents add several more. In conjunction 
with Unit 5. students could have access to a variety of individualized 
capsules dealing with several forms of leisure time: going to the mo- 
vies, the theater, a concert, a surprise party. Several drills in the 
chapter use vocabulary related to different modes of transportation. 
This might lead to capsules concerning the bicycle, the scooter, the 
bus. the metro, etc. Other drills contain prepositions of location that 
could be used in capsules about the location of famous theaters and 
concert halls in Paris. Some of these capsules might be only in French, 
others only in English, and still others in both languages. 

Suggestions for mini-dramas related to Unit 5 include an en- 
counter with the usherettes at the cinema who expect a tip or confu- 
sion among foreigners as to what time of the day any of the above 
events take place. 
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Individualized activities for Unit 6 (**Lunch at School**) might in- 
clude capsules on the various differences between American and 
French schools: dress co^e, grading system, weekly schedule, topics 
studied, etc. Since many of the exercises include food vocabulary, 
other capsules might center around what, when, and how food is con- 
sumed. Mini-dramas could include problems of proper table manners 
and proper behavior when addressing a teacher or superior. 

Any combination of these activities could be included as options 
for both groups. These along with one chapter in Hall might result in 
an exciting two-week period. Moreover, since the major portion of the 
cultural material is closely correlated with items in each unit, the in- 
dividualized activities in and of themselves would serve to reinforce 
the core material. A more limited selection of these activities could be 
implemented in a one-week period of individualized culture. 

At Level II, the core program, as shown in Figure 3, continues 
with the basic communicative skills, but now the primary emphasis is 
on reading. Once a predetermined portion of the core has been com- 
pleted, the slow group may select any of the following options during 
the individualized culture segment of the course: 
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1. Reinforcement of core activities. 

2. Selected readings from the increasing number of culturally 
oriented graded readers now appearing on the market. Ac- 
companied with guidelines for student use. many of the simply 
written selections found in these publications make excellent 
cultural reading for less able students. 

3. Individualized culture capsules with readings in the foreign 
language. Some of the capsules prepared for the Level I fast 
group could he utilized for the less able Level II students. 

4. Cultural mini-dramas in English. Students have an opportuni- 
ty to work in small groups re-enacting cultural misunderstand- 
ings. 

On the other side of the ledger, individualized cultural activities 
for the more able students include the following: 

1. Selected readings, accompanied by guidelines, fro.n culturally 
oriented graded readers. The selection would be oriented to a 
higher level of achievement and students expected to read a 
greater number of selections. 

2. Individualized culture capsules with readings in the foreign 
language. These would be similar to the level one capsules, 
but geared to a higher degree of difficulty. 

3. Cultural mini-dramas in the foreign language. Students in 
small groups would practice and re-enact cultural episodes. 
The best ones could be recorded on audio or video tape for 
use in the Level I program. 

At the advanced levels of foreign language study the core pro- 
gram might include many different activities depending on the text- 
book used, if any, and on the specific orientation of the teacher and 
students. Although the core may differ from school to school. Figure 
4 suggests that it continue to include work with the basic communica- 
tion skills while emphasizing guided writing. In addition, the instruc- 
tor may want to provide for all students a review of some of the basic 
cultural items studied during previous years. 
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Figure 4 



Some of the activities suggusted for the individualized culture 
component at the advanced levels are similar in format to items men- 
tioned above, however, the content is changed to meet the needs bf 
the students. For the less able students, the following activities are 
recommended: 



L Reinforcement of core activities. 

2. Selected readings from previously mentioned graded readers. 

3. Staging cultural mini-dramas in the foreign language. 

4. Locating illustrations of cultural concepts in foreign maga- 
zines. This activity would include reading a passage describing 
a point of culture and following suggestions for locating an ex- 
ample of the concept. 

5. Culture packets or **cultapaks." These are longer than the 
culture capsules and usually focus on a broader topic. Learn-' 
ing activities might include English as well as foreign language 
sources. 

Recommendations for the faster advanced level students are as 
follows: 
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1. Selected cultural readings accompanied by guidelines for stu- 
dy. Examples of culture found in literary selections and in the 
foreign press could be introduced at this time. Caution should 
be exercised not to include too difficult selections which 
might frustrate the student. 

2. Writing and presenting mini-dramas. Instead of staping an 
already prepared mini-drama, small groups of students select 
a point of culture and. using guidelines, write and present 
their own drama depicting a cultural misunderstanding. 

3. Culture packets or "cultapaks." 

4. Independent study projects. Individuals or groups define and 
seek teacher approval of a specific topic they wish fo pursue 
independently. Pace, content, mode of learning, anci method 
of evaluation are determined by student and teacher together. 

It should be pointed out that in each of the three sample pro- 
grams, not all of the suggested individualized activities should be used 
during any one designated culture block. Rather, they are meant as 
suggestions from which a limited number of activities could be 
selected for each block. For example, it may be that in the advanced 
level program, some students might spend an entire culture block on 
one specific independent study unit; on the other h^^nd. other stu- 
dents may engage in a variety of shorter activities. 

Here. then, is a rationale for combining individualized instruction 
with the teaching of culture and a proposed horizontally sl ructured 
model for its implementation. Most of the activities suggested are 
common classroom occurences. The major difference is that this pro- 
posal organizes them according to a different format. The proposal's 
strength lies .n the fact that it is flexible and demands only as much 
change as the teacher and students desiro. Each teacher decided 
both the number and the length of the individualized culture blocks 
to be included in the curriculum. Whatever his choice, the plan would 
provide each one with an opportunity to explore individualized in^ 
struction on a limited scale while at the same time guaranteeing the 
inclusion of the all important element of culture. 

Note* 

Si.«*'Z'^u^- !?*""^?2JS''!f f*!?^ tangoMe Chutroom: PenptcHve, for Teacher,, 
tortign Unguoft InrtructUm: frocudinff of At Stanford Conference. Rowley. Mais.: Newbury HouM 
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1971. Frank M. Grittner and Fred H. UUike. Individualized Foreign Language InatrucHon. Skokle. 111.: 
National Textbook Co.. 1973. Ronald L. Gougher. ed.. Individualization of Inttruction in Foreign 
Language$: A Practical Guide. Philadelphia: Center 5or Curriculum Development. 1972. Rebecca M. 
Valette. and Renee S. Diskk. htodam Language Performance OhJecHve$ and Individualization: A 
Handbook. New York: Harcourt. Brace. Jovanovich. 1972. 

2. See listing of sum ^r workshops in Accent on ACTFL. Vol. 3. No. 4 (April. 1973) p. 31. 

3. Howard Lee Nostrand. ''Describing an'l Teaching the Sociocultural Contest of a Foreign Language and 
Literature." in Valdman. Albert, ed. Trende in Latsguage Teaching New York: McGraw-Hill. 1966. p. 2. 

4. Albert Valdman. Simon Belaaco. and Florence Steiner. Son et Sofuand Scenei et LuwUeree. Glenview. Ill: 
Scott. Foresma'n^ 1972. 

5. Tora Ture Lado. ed.. Tioehng for Croei-Cultural Underttanding Raleigh. N.C.: State Department oF 
Public Instruction. 1968. 

6. Alameda County School Department. UnderttandlngSpaniah-SpeakingCulturei, 1972; and Cultural Un- 
derttanding: FrencK Level One: 1971. Hayward, CaliF.: Alameda School Department. 

7. Thete Strange German Wayt. Hamburg. Germany: Atlantik-Brucke. 1971. 

8. Nostrand, op. cit, pp. 5-8. 

9. H. Darrel Taylor, and John L. Sorenson. "Culture Capsules." The Modem Language Journal Vol. 45 
(December 1961). pp. 350-54. 

10. For further suggestions lee Robert ). Elk ins. Theodore B. Kalivoda. and Genelle Morain. 'Teaching 
Culture Through the Audlo>Motor Unit." Foreign Langtuige Annalt, Vol. 6. No. 1 (1972). 

11. Betsy Meade. "Let Students Live It Out." Accent on ACTFL. Vol. 3. No. 1 (September 1972). p. 1 1. 

12. Camille Bauer. Panoramc de la France Modems. New York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston. 1968. Pedro 
Villa Femandz. Por etOM Etpanae. New York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston. 1964. Paul Pimsleur. C'eit la vie. 
New York: Harcourt. Brace. JovanovicS. 1970. Paul Pimsleur. Sol y Sombra. New York: Harcourt. Brace. 
Jovanovich. 1972. ICimberly Sparks, and Edith Reich man n. So itt es. New York: Harcourt. Brace. 
Jovanovich. 1972. 

13. An annotated list of available packets may be obtained by writing for Univertitu of Minnesota Foreign 
Language Curriculum Unite, Fall, 1972. Foreign Langf^e Materials Center. 224 reik Hall. University of 
Minnesota. Minneapolis. Minnesota 55455. 
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Gaining Better Student 
Support for the Foreign 
Language Program 



Constance K. Knop 
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It is the basic assumption of this chapter that no foreign language pro- 
gram will succeed without the support of its students. However, that 
support is not always a natural outcome of the instructional pro- 
cesis. In fact, gaining better student support frequently requires plan- 
ning and ingenuity on the part of the teacher, beyond the daily in- 
class teaching processes. Today it is not enough to be a good or even a 
great classroom teacher. We as foreign language teachers must go out 
of our classroom to publicize our program. We must let others know 
that our program easts, what its goals are, what its activities include. 
This can be done in a number of ways. My focus is upon two ap- 
proaches which I refer to as "blatant advertising" and "informationa? 
advertising." 

Examples of Biatant Advertising 

Blatant advertising is directed at the students withi:/ your schooi 
who have not yet signed up for a foreign language. It is highly visible 
and omnipresent. Your classroom door is a spot for blatant advertis- 
ing; it should never be empty! Cover it with realia to attract students* 
attention. Examples of these are; cartoons and captions from target 
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language magazines. Snoopy drawings with captions from your stu- 
dents, advertisements in the target language, work produced by your 
students (for example, maps, menus, drawings of dialogue lines). 
While it is important to decorate the bulletin board in your classroom, 
those who see it have already signed up for foreign language study. 
Use your classroom door as an attention-getter and interest-arouser. 
Add to this rock-and-roll music (such as Hair or Superstar in the 
target language) played loudly close to your door Soon you will find 
many student*! stopping at your classroom door. 

Another advertising spot is the trophy case. At least twice a year 
those athletic trophies could move out to make room for a foreign 
language display consisting of realia, posters, foreign language ex- 
pressions, information about the different foreign languages and facts 
about countries being studied in your school. If you encourage your 
students to prepare these displays, you will find that they bring 
friends with them to look at the information. The IMC is another 
useful spot for foreign language advertising. Displays about writers, 
musicians, or artists can be set up as well as presentation units on 
topics such as, "Why Study Foreign Languages?" "Careers with 
Foreign Languages,'* or "English Expressions from Foreign 
Languages." The person in charge of the IMC is often delighted to 
have changing, interesting displays prepared by you or your students. 

Another way of creating blatant advertising is to greet all your 
students in the foreign language wherever you see them — in the hallg. 
at games, at all .school events. Carry out small talk with them In the 
target language It quickly becomes an "in-group" thing to do, One 
teacher did that so consistently that even students not enrolled in her 
clas.ses greeted her in French. And even the principal would say, 
"Bonjour, madame. fa va?" That was truly an accomplishment and a 
result of blatant advertising. 

To help out your blatant advertising, keep your principal Inform- 
ed of your activities. I recently attended a foreign language meeting 
where the main speaker was u principal. He talked about ways In 
which his foreign language teachers had gained his support, One of 
the things that impressed him most was the monthly newsletter that 
tlie foreign language teachers prepared. In it they indicated the typei 
of activities the various classes had carried out. This included reports 
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on special projects that the students had undertaken and the progress 
that each of the classes was making. One newsletter also contained an 
article, prepared by the students, discussing the values of studying a 
foreign language. This newsletter keeps the principal well informed 
of the activities of the foreign language classes thereby contributing 
to the fact that he is supportive of the foreign lanKnage program. The 
newsletter is also sent to parents and is distributed to students in the 
school so that everyone knows about the activities and progress of t'.e 
foreign language classes. 

Another means of blatant advertising is to encourage your stu- 
dents to submit short articles in the target language to your school 
newspaper. Sample items are interviews with teachers or students, 
descriptions of school events, funny anecdotes, or short skits written 
in the target language. You will be surprised by how many students 
and teachers stop you to ask you to translate the article. Your own 
students will feel a real sense of accomplishment in being able to un- 
derstand the articles and in showing off their comprehension skills to 
other students. 

To aid you in your blatant advertising, keep a camera in your 
room. When skits are presented or when students are working in pairs 
or when visitors come, take pictures. Make enlargements of the best 
shots and put them on your classroom door, send them to school and 
local newspapers, keep a "memory album" for your students to 
peruse between classes. Also enlist the aid of the local press and the 
school newspaper to write articles (and include pictures) on your poe- 
try contests, prograr.i for parents, and any language club activities 
ADVERTISE. ADVFRTISE. ADVERTISE. And do so frequently ir. 
the most visible, obvious, and blatant ways so as to make students, 
teachers, and the community aware that your program is active! 
thriving, and interesting. 

Examples of Informational Advertising 

We need to advertise in informational ways too. There are 
several groups that need to know about your program and what it 
offers. Specifically, there are students in the "feeder" 
schools-potential future studenfs-who are in the process of decid- 
ing on courses for the coming year. Some of them do not even know 
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that a foreign language program exists at the school to which they are 
going. Recently a parent complained to me, **If only Debbie or I had 
known that they offered a foreign language at the middle school, she 
would have signed up for it." Even if students do know that such a 
course is offered, most of them have no idea of what foreign language 
study entails. You must inform them. 

You might send a letter of introduction and orientation to these 
students and to their counselors via the classroom teacher. Introduce 
yourself, tell them something about your background. For example, 
let them know if you have been to the target country, if you have tra- 
veled or studied there, and why you are involved in teaching another 
language. Also explain, in broad terms, what your goals are in foreign 
language study. In short, help them to get to know about you and your 
program. If possible, send along a videotape or tape recording of 
parts of your class period in which you include such things as skits, 
songs, and poems. Let them actually see and hear the kinds of things 
your classes do. If possible, also send two or three of your students to 
the feeder school to talk about their experiences in studying foreign 
languages. They can indicate what they have enjoyed about it and can 
express their views concerning the values and goals to be derive from 
studying another language. Or invite the students from the "feeder" 
school to sit in on a "demonstration" class when they visit the school 
in the spring. Do all you can to inform the students, teachers, and 
counselors in the "feeder" school about your foreign language pro- 
gram. 

We also need to inform and orient the group of students who do 
sign up for foreign language for the fall term. One practice is to send 
these students a personal letter about a week before the fall semester 
begins, greeting them in the foreign language and saying after several 
lines. "Just think— in a few weeks, you'll be able to understand every- 
thing I have Just said." In the orientation letter, explain to them what 
to expect on the first day of class and how to guess what was said in 
the letter. It is also a good idea to list certain basic classroom pro- 
cedures, explaining why they are necessary (for example, why all ac- 
tivities will be conducted in the target language, why regular home- 
work will be assigned, why attentive listening is crucial). And you can 
also list several goals that students can expect to achieve within the 
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first few weeks of class. This makes for a very successful first aay of 
teaching and for informed, motivated, supportive students. Too often 
we go about doing what we know is best for students in learning a 
foreign language, without letting them know what we are doing and 
why. Training students how to study and how to succeed in class from 
the first day is crucial to developing their support of our program, 
gram. 

If you can't send out an orientation letter before students begin 
school, consider handing one out on the very first day of class. I still 
do this at the university level in language classes and in one methods 
course. In this way. students know what to expect from the course and 
how to succeed in it. You can ask the "veteran" students in your 
classes to make up four or five suggestions on how to study a foreign 
language, telling them that their ideas will be given to new students. 
Use these ideas in your orientation letter, crediting them to the stu- 
dents. In the fall you can also get a panel of students from your second 
and third-year classes to visit your first-year group and to give them 
specific ideas on studying. Students are more likely to believe the sug- 
gestions of their peers. And usually their peers' suggestions are more 
practical than ours. Students who know how to study and who suc- 
ceed will support the foreign language program. 

Curriculum Guides for Students 

Another aspect of informational advertising that is sorely needed 
is a curriculum guide for students. Most schools or subjects have cur- 
riculum guides for teachers .so that the teachers know the goals, con- 
tent, and activities of u given subject. But how many of these ever 
reach the students? Instead, students are expected to sign up for a 
subject just on the basis of its title. Suppose you were a student and 
read that there was a course called Hydraulics I. Oh. yes. there is also 
Hydraulics II and Hydraulics III. Wouldn't you want to know what it 
covered and how Hydraulics I differed from Hydraulics II? Suppose 
you were a counselor and a student asked you about Hydraulics I. 
And all you knew was what you saw in its title. I doubt that you would 
be likely to encourage a student to sign up for it. Most likely you 
would counsel the student into a course you knew about; one you 
could describe in detail; one you could see met his needs, abilities. 
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and goals. It is about time that we foreign language teachers corn- 
municated more with counselors and future students by means of a 
published description of our courses. What exactly will happen in 
German I? What skills will be developed? What activities will be part 
of the daily meetings? What kind of homework will there be? What 
topics will be explored? Will there be a carryover in subject matter to 
other areas so that students can use what they learn in German I in 
other subjects? How does Spanish II differ from Spanish I? What ac- 
tivities will be continued? What new ones will be introduced? Why 
should a student go on from Spanish I to Spanish II? Or will it be just 
one more year of the same thing? Is French III a year's course or are 
there semester offerings or "mini-courses?" What skills will be work- 
ed on; in what ways? How will French III fit into the college 
sequence? 

These are questions that students ask before taking a course; 
these are answers that a counselor or homeroom teacher needs in 
working out a student's program. We must furnish that information. 
One side note: This would be a good project to have your students 
work on in the spring. Ask them which activities they enjoyed most in 
your class (so you know which ones to advertise and continue). Ask 
them what they can look forward to in the next year of language stu- 
dy. Ask them to suggest goals and values in studying foreign 
languages. This will help them see the different goals they have 
already achieved this year, giving them a feeling of accomplishment. 
It will also help them feel that they are involved in the planning pro- 
cess for next year's program. Best of all. it will help you prepare a stu- 
dent-oriented curriculum guide. 

The Need for Short-Range Goals 

To develop student interest, we need blatant advertising. To 
build student enrollments, we need informational advertising. To gain 
and maintain student support, we need to set up short-range, ac- 
complishable goals for our students on a regular basis. It is not enough 
to say. "One fine day you will speak Spanish like a native." That is too 
far off. It is much more effective to say, "In two weeks a native 
Spaniard is coming to talk with you. What would you like to ask him? 
Let's see how many questions we can perfect before then." 
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In determining short-range goals, it is important to find out what 
your students want to learn about the country, people, or language. 
Conduct an interest inventory early in your course. Give your stu- 
dents a checklist of topics to be explored, asking for their preferences 
on the list as well as their additional suggestions. You may be surpris- 
ed to discover the variety of interests your students have that you 
were unaware of. They wiH be surprised at the many different topics 
that could be covered in the course. Then carefully go through those 
topics via films, rulture capsules, talks from other teachers special 
reports by students. Students will be more supportive when they see 
that you are preparing materials that answer their interests. 

Preparing a program for parents and friends is another short- 
range goal and excellent public relations work. Such a program does 
not have to be extensive or polished. It is enough for parents to hear 
their child speaking or singing another tongue to impress them with 
their progress and to gain parental support. And the students can see 
their achievement when a 30-to-40 minute program is conducted 
largely in the target language. Daily practice activities take on much 
more significance when the students know that friends and relatives 
are going to see and hear them performing. In fact, the program can 
consist of regular classroom activities such as dialogs, original skits, 
math problems, songs, commands, or games. I recently taught French 
to a group of 12 second graders (including my daughter). After just 
nine one-half hour sessions, we invited the parents to come and ob- 
serve a typical class period. The children gave no memorized poems 
or dialogs. Rather, we went through greetings, colors, objects-the 
kinds of materials we had been working on-plus a few new items. 
The parents were impressed by the fact that the children spoke 
French for the entire one-half hour. And the children were proud of 
their accomplishment after only four weeks. They were excited about 
going on to learn more because they could see how much they had 
already learned. You can be sure that these parents are now very sup- 
portlve of foreign language study because they have actually witness- 
ed the learning that occurred. We need to keep parents better in- 
formed of the progress of their children, and we need to show stu- 
dents how much they are learning. A short program every few months 
can accomplish both of these purposes. 

Hi 
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Peer Involvement in Instruction 

Another way of estabh'shing short-range goals and of showing 
students their progress is to ask your second or third-year students to 
help out in your first-year program. Second or third-year students can 
come to your first-year class to give a dictation, to read listening com- 
prehension passages, to ask a variety of questions, or to give a pattern 
practice. I often had my upper-level students come to my first-year 
classes as part of their oral testing during the year. Instead of giving 
an oral presentaton in their own class, they did it for the first-year 
group. I observed that they were less nervous when talking in front of 
first-year students than in front of their peers. I also found that the 
upper-level students could hear the difference between ^heir speak- 
ing ability and the ability of the first-year students. They had a 
definite sense of accomplishment; they could see how the additional 
year or two of study had contributed to greatly improved perfor- 
mance. I discovered, too, that the first-year students had a more 
tangible goal, a short-range goal. If someone near their age could 
speak French that well, they began to believe that, in a year or two, 
they could also make that much progress. Students never believe that 
they will learn the language as well as we have. Therefore, hearing a 
peer use the language gives them hope that they can make significant 
progress in Just one or two years. 

I have also used the third- and fourth-year students as tutors for 
beginning students for make-up work or remedial work. A recent 
book by Riessman, entitled Children Teach Children, reported on 
cross-age tutoring. He found a considerable increase in the scholastic 
performance of the tutored children and a very considerable increase 
among those doing the tutoring. I would c; jecture that part of the 
cause for the increased performance among those doing the tutoring 
is a sense of achievement from their previous learning— learning that 
has enabled them to teach another student. This sense of having 
achieved, of having learned from previous study, gives them more 
motivation for continuing to study. 

Contacts with Higher Education 

In addition to preparing programs for parents and using upper- 
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level students to help first-year groups, short-range goals might in- 
clude a visit to a nearby college or university to sit in on classes. Last 
year at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, we have had over 300 
students from 25 different high schools visit our French classes. In the 
morning the students attended classes, from first year ones up to 
phonetics and advanced literature. The high school students reported 
being very proud that they could understand the French. Naturally, 
they did not understand everything, but they understood enough to 
convince them that they had made progress in their own high school 
French classes. The students have also gone to our French House at 
noon to try out their language ability in a more active, informal way. 
The residents of the French House have been very impressed by the 
ability and enthusiasm of the high school students. In the afternoon 
the high school groups returned to campus to see French films. This 
visit has given the students something to look forward to so that daily 
class sessions take on more meaning. In fact, the high school teacher 
reported that students asked to do work on vocabulary with respect 
to the situations they might encounter at the French House. They 
asked to study materials that would be covered in those classes they 
were to visit. Not only did the visit give them something concrete to 
look forward to. it also gave them a sense of achievement to be able to 
make their way through a new experience while using their French. If 
you are a high school teacher, contact a nearby college or university 
and request such a visit. If you are a college or university teacher, 
consider organizing and offering a visit to your classes. Such visits give 
students short-range goals and a sense of accomplishment. But they 
also Increase communication, contact and. hopefully, articulation bet- 
ween the high schools and universities. 

In contacting a nearby college or university about a visit, you 
might also ask if It Is possible to have a native speaker come out to 
speak to your class. Many native speakers are employed for Just a year 
In a college and never get outside the college community to meet 
other Americans. They would appreciate an invitation to visit your 
school and community. If this Is not possible (time and distance some- 
times negate such a visit), you might work out an arrangement that we 
have recently set up at the University of Wisconsin Involving a taped- 
letter exchange, We have invited high school classes to prepare ques- 
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tions that they had about France, the French language, or the French 
people. Individual students in these classes took turns tape-recording 
each of the questions. The tape was then sent on to our department. 
Two native speakers took turns recording answers to the students* 
questions while adding questions of their own about the high schoo^ 
the hometown of the students, the French class, and French Club. In 
this way, several taped-letters have been sent back and forth bet- 
ween the University and individual schools. Our two native speakers 
happen to come from different provinces. To impress upon the stu- 
dents the variety of accents in France, they have read identical read- 
ing passages with their native dialects, much to the amusement and 
interest of the students. Trying to understand a native speaker and 
trying to make oneself understood by a native stimulate a desire on 
the part of students to practice intensively and to work toward better 
understanding and speaking skills. 

In the future we hope to augment the taped-letter exchange with 
an exchange of video-tapes so that students have the opportunity to 
see the native speakers and their gestures as well as hear them. Such 
a taped-letter exchange could be set up with almost any college or 
university. However, the initiative has to come from the high school 
teacher insofar as the request is concerned. Hopefully, college 
teachers will cooperate with colleagues at the secondary level in such 
an effort. 

The Use of Mini-Courses 

As a final example of short-range goals. I would menlion mini- 
courses. I am sure that most of yon have read about the idea of seating 
up alternative coi rses at the third or fourth-year levels. (Mini- 
courses are offerings that last a semester or part of a semester as op- 
posed to the traditional year-long course offering). These mini- 
courses are complete entities unto themselves, covering one topic or 
area in detail and depth. Recently I have been wondering why stu- 
dents must wait until third or fourth year to enjoy the variety and 
short-term nature of a mini-course. I would propose setting up some 
mini-courses throughout the first and second year of language study. 
Such mini-courses could occur three or four times a semester, with 
time set aside from the text, perhaps at the completion of specific 
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units or chapters. These courses could vary from one or two days to 
several, during which a break, is made from the usual textbook and 
classroom activities and just one topic, not necessarily in the text, is 
explored. These topics could be drawn from the kind of interest in- 
ventory that was mentioned earlier. Such courses can sometimes be 
team-taught with other members of the school. This gives the foreign 
language teacher a chance to plan with other teachers and to pool 
resources with them, sharing slides, posters, films, realia. and texts 
with the history teacher, the art teacher, the English teacher, to 
name but a few. Such an activity also makes other teachers aware of 
the information and material you have available for possible use in 
their courses. These mini-courses can be conducted in English to 
allow students from related courses to attend. This gives them contact 
with you and helps to illustrate the carryover in learning from foreign 
languages into other subject areas. If conducted in English, the mini- 
courses can be announced in school with an open invitation to all in- 
terested students to sign up to attend the sessions if they have free 
hours. In this way. you would be attracting the interest and attention 
of the entire school population as well as giving your regular students 
a break from the routine of daily activities. And you would give aHthe 
students a complete learning experience in at least one aspect of 
another country. 

Possible mini-course topics might include: 

1. Food specialties and cooking of the country, including preparing 
some of the dishes. (Sometimes it is possible to use the facilities 
and help of the home economics department to plan the course.) 

2. Study and learning of folksongs or popular songs (with help from 
the music teacher or students interested in music), 

3. Analysis and study of newspapers- their format, the various sec- 
tions„and the differences from ours. (The journalism teacher or 
advisor to the school newspaper would undoubtedly be in- 
terested in such a course.) 

4. Art movements or a brief overview of the history of the art of 
the country (with slides and comments from the art teacher). 

5. Different games or sports (with equipment and help from the 
athletic department). One of rty students prepared a unit on 
fencing, teaching the terms and rules in class while meeting with 
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students to practice in the gym after school. Another student 
taught her classes the terms and rules of soccer, showed a film of 
a soccer game, and practiced over the noon hour. Her unit 
culminated in a soccer game between the French and German 
classes. 

Mini-courses in first and second year would relieve the tedium of 
just plowing through the text. They would show students other 
dimensions of language study beyond just the linguistic goals. Most of 
all, they would give students a short-range learning goal, readily and 
visibly accomplishable over the span of just a few days. 

Summary 

I have tried to cover many different ideas and give a number of 
specific suggestions in the hope that each of you would find at least 
one workable suggestion. I hope that I leave all of you with the vivid 
realization that gaining better student support depends, as always, on 
you, the foreign language teacher. No one else in the school or com- 
munity is going to support or promote your program. You must make 
others aware that your program exists, that it includes lots of interest- 
ing activities, and that it offers unique learning experiences. Creating 
blatant advertising, offering informational advertising, working with 
other teachers in different subject areas, preparing a curriculum and 
informational guide for students and counselors, establishing short- 
range goals for students, planning mini-courses in first and second- 
year study — these are all ways of developing student support. Your 
input of time and energy in working out these activities will deter- 
mine the output of better student support for the foreign language 
program. 




8. 

The Language Teacher 
and the Amateur 
Language Student 

Carl Ziegler 
Indiana University 



Although we all know who the language teacher is, the distinction 
between the professional and amateur language student deserves to 
be clarified. I would label as "professionals" all students who have 
accepted at least one of the three traditional values of foreign 
languages; namely, the educational '>r the vocational, or the personal 
contributions foreign languages okar. These students, perhaps under 
coercion, have come to terms with the atility of a foreign language. 
They know that if they are planning to continue their education 
beyond high school, njost colleges and universities have a foreign 
language requirement ind tha^ it is to their advantage to get the 
language "out of the way" so that they can devote their time and 
energies to their area of specialization. In essence, they have ac- 
cepted-willingly or not-the rules of academic gamesmanship. The 
vocational merits of foreign languages are accepted by considerably 
fewer students. They realize that languages may be of vocational 
value to them as teachers, translators, interpretors, or as lawyers, bus- 
inessmen, or doctors. The third group of professionals have chosen to 
study a foreign language for personal reasons. It may be because they 
wish to travel to a foreign country and would like to use the language. 
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Or, perhaps because of ethnic heritage, they want to know something 
about the language and customs of their ancestors. In any event, these 
three groups of professionals are on our side — at least in the begin- 
ning—for they have found a personally relevant reason for studying a 
foreign language. Such students are not my primary concern today. 

I am interested, as my title suggests, in students who are really 
amateurs in foreign languages. In brief that means those students who 
feel that there is no educational, vocational, or personal benefit in 
studying foreign languages. They have made up their minds that they 
will not be continuing their education beyond high school. Their pri- 
mary concern is terminating their high school education as soon as 
possible. They have also accepted the fact that they might soon be 
parents and work in the home, a factory, an office, or somewhere in 
which a foreign language will not be a vocational asset. Furthermore, 
they are somewhat indifferent to the personal benefits of a foreign 
language. They realize that it is improbable that they will ever be 
financially affluent enough to travel to a foreign country and they are 
not in the least bit curious about the language and customs of their an- 
cestors. These are the students — the amateurs— whom I want to talk 
about today. But that is only a portion of my topic. You will recall, as 
my title suggests, that I am also interested in the "language teacher." 
It therefore behooves us, before talking about the amateurs, to con- 
sider who we are and what we do as language teachers. 

When we are asked whiit we do, we usually respond by saying, "I 
am a Spanish teacher or I teach French or German," as the case may 
be. Very few among us would answer by saying, "I am a foreign 
language teacher or I teach a foreign language." And I cannot recall 
ever hearing anyone simply say, "I am a language teacher," This is 
quite understandable if we consider the institution of higher learning 
from which we were graduated. The more prestigious institutions or 
the larger colleges and universities seem to have separate depart- 
ments of Spanish, French, Dutch, German, Russian, Italian, and Por- 
tuguese. Others have made a slight concession and have classified 
themselves linguistically as Departments of ''Romance" or **Ger- 
manic/* or ''Classical" or "Slavic Languages." Some institutions have 
even further simplified the categorization historically and have taken 
the name "Department of Classical Languages'* or the "Modern 
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Language Department." But I can think of no institution of any size or 
academic stature that has elected to call itself the "Language Depart- 
ment thereby including English in its fold. If a college or university 
were to adopt this division, we would probably question the "stan- 
dards of the institution. It seems to be a curious fact, that when it is 
administratively feasible, language departments are divided and 
become mutually exclusive. Such divisions are usually applauded, for 
U enables the Spanish Department to teach more Spanish, the French 
Department more French, and the German Department more Ger- 
man. The result is specialization! We are the products of these institu- 
tions, and it is natural that we have absorbed this admiration for pro- 
Jessionalism when we present ourselves as "Spanish teachers." 
French teachers. "Latin teachers." or "German teachers." 

We teachers were once professional students who had an educa- 
tional or vocational or personal reason for studying a foreign language 
and who have been trained by institutions that prided themselves on 
specialization. ' It is therefore natural that we would continue to ad- 
dress ourselves primarily to a professional audience. This is not. in and 
oj Itself, a criticism. If my topic were tht; professional Spanish or 
French teacher and the professional Spanish or French student it 
woulu .JC perfectly acceptable. But this is „ot my topic. Rather. I am 
Stident " "^^"^^"ase Teacher and the Amateur Language 

The parudox should be painfully apparent. I am asking in- 
dividuals who were once professional foreign language students and 
who have been educated in a system to be specialists in a given 
anguage to address themselves to the needs of the nonspecialist 
(amateur) language student. This is not a personal request, it is an 
ultimatum and not one I have personally set up. High school and col- 
lege administrators have labeled our profession as a "white 
elephant " and they are demanding that we participate in the educa- 
tion of the masses; that is. those who are not specialists in given 
languages. 

Our response, heretofore, has been quite hostile. We have 
regarded such demands as being educationally degrading, maintain- 
ing that our standards will be lowered (perhaps our own prestige as 
well). In recent years we have tried (and have failed) to change our ' 
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methods of presenting foreign languages to all students. In the past 20 
years we have shiftf d our emphasis from reading to oral proficiency, 
and we aro sow currently obsessed with individualized instruction as 
an answer to this dilemma. The solution to the problem, however, 
does not lie solely in the method of presenting the material. We must 
consider first and foremost the needs and motivational drives of non- 
specialist language students. And we must be honest enough to accept 
the fact that unless new reasons for studying a foreign language are 
offered to these students, there is, indeed, no valid reason for them to 
be involved in our curriculum. In fact, there is no place for them in 
our program; we do not meet their needs. 

Let us refer for a moment to the criterion we use in distinguishing 
the amateur from the professional language student, in order to 
determine what we mean by need. The professional, we said, ac- 
cepted either the educational value of foreign language study or its 
vocational relevance or he was interested in learning the language for 
personal reasons such as the desire to travel or ethnic curiosity. The 
amateur, on the other hand, was indifferent to how foreign language 
related to the higher constructs of education, found no vocational 
reason for learning a foreign language, and was not enticed per- 
sonally, by travel or curiosity, into exploring this discipline. In 
essence, this amateur has rejected our curriculum in 
total— educationally, vocationally, and personally. 

Need we ponder the question of who is right? If students plan to 
terminate their education with high school, is it necessary to take a 
foreign language because it is a requirement for most advanced 
degrees? If students know that they do not have the intellectual abili- 
ty to pursue a vocation in which the knowledge of a foreign language 
would be a distinct asset, is it imperative that they be exposed to two 
years or even one semester of French, German, or Lat|n? If students 
know that it is highly improbable that they will ever have the oppor- 
tunity to travel abroad an use the language, should they be subjected 
to an intensive audiolingual program, the mastery of which they will 
certainy have forgotten before the opportunity of foreign travel is 
likely to present itself? The answers to these questions, if we are 
honest, must obviously be "no." 

Now, obviously, something is wrong. We all know (which is to say. 
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"we the professionals"), that foreign languages are good for us. they 
have motivated and employed us. Our lives have been richer because 
of them (intellectually if not financially). So where is the fallacy? The 
fallacy does not lie in the amateur s response to our questions, but in 
our own definition of our discipline. We. in essence, have defined our- 
selves as a "tool subject" or a "skill subject." mi' ntaining that the stu- 
dy of a foreign language is good on a conditional basis (i/you are going 
to pursue an advanced degree or i/you are going to be in a certain 
profession or i/you are affluent enough to be able to travel to a 
foreign country). And it becomes painfully clear when we are con- 
sidering the nonspecialized amateur student, that they do not qualify 
for study under the conditions we have established. 

Before we divulge the "needs." let us briefly examine two in- 
herent pitfalls in our present curriculum that undermine its existence • 
and should be avoided when we redesign our curriculum for the non- 
specialist or "amateur" language student. The method in which we 
have presented our curriculum -be it reading, audiolingual or in- 
dividualized—has neglected to acknowledge two important facets of 
language: 1) the intrinsic importance of language in and of itself; and 
2) the immediate relevance of language in the context of our present 
time. 

We have maintained— unwittingly, of course— that language is 
valuable when it is related to something else (such as higher educa- 
tion, another profession, or travel). We have failed to take into ac- 
count that a foreign language has a place in the general curriculum 
based on its own merits. Perhaps an analogy with another discipline 
will make this point clearer. Art is certainly relevant to history, 
literature, religion, and psychology as well as numerous other dis- 
ciplines; yet its primary raison d'etre is to itself Art is basically for 
art's sake. The study of art is worth exploring because art. as a dis- 
cipline, has enough to teach us. It is not dependent upon another dis- 
cipline to sanction its validity. The same criterion of intrinsic value 
must be applied to language - foreign language -if it is to be included 
in the general curriculum for the non-specialist language student. 
The merit of language study cannot rest on the laurels of another dis- 
cipline but must display its own worth independen of related dis- 
ciplines. 12 4 
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Secondly, our curriculum has glossed over the fact that the study 
of a second language has always had immediate relevance from its in- 
ception to the present time. This is to say that language does not 
become important; it is important. It is not the mastery of the 
language that gives it validity. The validity is inherent in the language 
and must be presented as such. A two-year-old child who has 
mastered less than 300 words is capable of expressing his needs and 
emotions in language. He does not need to wait to be five to use 
language. Nor is it necessary for this child to read or write before 
language is employed. Of course, the languag takes on new functions 
as the individual matures. But nevertheless, the basic principle re- 
mains valid: namely, that language is just as important at the time of 
inception as as it is when it is in a mature form. 

Our students have been described as the "Now Generation." 
They seem to be obsessed with the relevance of their subjects to the 
present. Like the two-vear-old child, they do not want three or more 
years before they can use language. This is as it should be. The foun- 
dations of a discipline are always applicable to the present. We as 
foreign language educators, however, have failed to take this fact into 
account. It was not that our generation was different, but that we 
were different. We were the professionals and like our professional 
language students, we were patient enough to wait for the maturation 
of language. Our amateur language students, however, will not and 
should not exhibit such patience. Nevertheless, this has not deterred 
us in the least in our creation of a foreign language program which 
could be labeled as a "Then Curriculum." We have naively devised 
such programs as FLES hoping that elementary children have not yet 
become part of the "Now Generation" and will accept our profes- 
sional goals. The results of such programs speak for themselves. Our 
curriculum has done more to encourage the potential amateur 
language students, "Now Generation" attitude than it has to per- 
petuate itself. And, if we continue to ignore the immediate relevance 
of language, we will continue to restrict our audience to the specialist, 
professional language student. It is therefore imperative— if we, in- 
deed, do wish to include the amateurs in our curriculum— that we 
demonstrate the inherent relevancy of language (independent of re- 
lated disciplines or utilitarian goals). It is also imperative that we pre- 
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sent language not only as a culminating professional skill but also 
make it clear that lanquaqe is equally important as an educational ex- 
perience in all stages of its growth. 

The needs of the amateur language students are oriented toward 
"life skills" and not "tool skills." If an academic discipline does not 
wish to concern itself with those needs the students daily encounter, 
it is "irrelevant." Such has been the case with foreign languages! As 
foreign language educators, we now find ourselves faced with the 
problem of either accepting the notion that our discipline is in fact 
nothing but a "tool skill" intended for "specialist students" or of 
redefining the educational, vocational, and personal values we have 
ascribed to language study so as to meet the "life oriented" values of 
the nonspecialist language student. This challenge is almost over- 
whelming. For language people would be required to make adjust- 
ments with respect to diverse student factors involving intelligence, 
aptitude, and environment. Who among us would be willing to wager 
one day's salary to the effect that the most competent and articulate 
scholars and pedagogs would be capable of designing a curriculum 
that would redirect the educational and vocational plans of a substan- 
tial number of nonspecialist students. 1. for one, would not engage in 
the waeer. The givens -intelligence, aptitude, and environmental 
factors-are, in my opinion, such admirable opponents, that in spite of 
my love and trust in language, I would prefer to risk even a modest 
wager. 

There is a third objective of foreign language learning, which we 
have not discussed: the personal vdue of language instruction. This is 
the Achilles heel of language. Currently, the personal value of 
languages is restricted not only to the specialist, but to the affluent or 
intellectually gifted specialist. The personal value of foreign language 
has been defined, once again, in terms of a tool skill that enables its 
possessor to travel, see foreign films, read foreign newspapers, or stu- 
dy foreign lit€ratures in their original form. These are certainly valid 
criteria for some of our students, but not for all. 

If we are to be honest with ourselves, as well as our students, we 
must accept the fact that very few of them will have the opportunity 
to see foreign films that have not been dubbed or to read foreign 
newspapers and magazines on a regular basis. For them to indulge in 
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such leisure activities would almost be considered un-American. We 
must also be realistic and acknowledge that the majority of these stu- 
dents will never become sufficiently affluent to be able to travel to a 
non-English speaking country (with the possible exceptions of Mexico 
or French Canada) unless, of course, their trip is provided by the 
Armed Services. Now, then, if we foreign language educators were, in 
fact, to take these personal objectives that were designed for the pro- 
fessional language student and to apply them to the amateurs, we 
would be advocating the abolishment of all foreign languages in our 
curriculum with the exception of limited programs in French and 
Spanish. We might add a compulsory military service or Peace Corps 
program for both males and females against the chance that they 
might be given the opportunity to use a foreign language while serv- 
ing their country. The absurdity of this suggestion hopefully will 
prompt us to re-evaluate these personal objectives not only for the 
amateur, but the professional language student as well. Alternative 
personal values that are not primarily utilitarian must be found if the 
amateurs are to be included in the foreign language curriculum. If 
this curriculum is to gain in strength and attract more students, then it 
must also expand this value system beyond the utilitarian basis upon 
which it is currently resting. 

Although language will (and should) continue to be a "tool sub- 
ject" for professionals, the need for them has been steadily decreas- 
ing in recent years. Our foreign language curriculum seems to be in a 
hopeless state in elementary schools. The enrollment in middle 
schools and high schools can, at best, be described as shaky. And 
almost every major and minor college or university is either abolish- 
ing, modifying, or reconsidering the foreign language requirement for 
the traditional B.A. degree, while graduate schools are likewise 
following this trend by permitting advanced degree candidates to 
substitute a "tool skill" such as computer courses, statistics, science, 
or mathematics in place of a foreign language. Because of the con- 
sistency of this trend, it is necessary for us to retrench in our losing 
battle so as to reconstruct our methods and our curriculum to comple- 
ment the "life skills' which the "Now Generation" is seeking and not 
finding. The question, therefore, which we as foreign language 
educators must answer is: "What is so essential about the study of a 
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foreign language that it deserves to be made an integral part of the 
general curriculum of our elementary and secondary schools?" 

The limitation of my time (and talents) certainly will not permit 
me to answer this question to anyone's satisfaction in this one essay. 
But let us at least make an attempt to begin. By removing one "not so 
httle" word from our question. I feel that we can greatly simplify the 
problem and come to terms with the major issues which are confront- 
ing us. That one word just happens to be foreign. The question 
herefore would now read: "What is so essential about the study of a 
language that it deserves to be made an integral part of the general 
curriculum?" Of course in the process of this amputation we have 
also succeeded in killing our profession, for. you recall, we are 
Spanish or French or German or Latin teachers. Only on rare occa- 
sions have we condescended to be foreign language teachers. 
Heretofore, we have not even entertained the notion of being first 
and foremost language teachers. This task we have relegated to the 
language arts teacher-whose credentials appear to me to be suspect 
Theoretically, these professionals were to make students sensitive to 
the art of language. In practice, however, they have tended to identi- 
fy language with English and to reduce the art of language to an in- 
flexible, static system of rules that need to be mastered and whose 
validity must unquestionably be accepted. In short, they have de- 
emphasized the creativity or art in language and have tended to 
transform it into an intolerably dull, unimaginative, inconsistent in- 
valid quasi-discipline. If we are to reform the present condition of 
anguage instruction in the United States on the high school and col- 
lege level, we must take our task seriously and penetrate into the 
foundations of language. But a receptivity toward language must first 
be established if students are to be motivated to elect the study of a 
foreign language for reasons other than utility. We as foreign 
language educators cannot afford to withdraw ourselves from the 
mainstream of the language current and wait passively for someone 
else to correct this misrepresentation of language. 

However, we must also be realistic. We simply cannot disregard 
the scrimmages in high school and college while we are fighting the 
wau- on the elementary level. We owe it to ourselves and to a con- 
siderable number of professional language students who indeed want 
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and need the tool skills only we are capable of providing. Diversifica- 
tion, not primarily of method but of curriculum, should be pursued. 
We need not abandon our traditional curriculum, for it has satisfied 
and will continue to satisfy the utilitarian needs of many students. We 
can improve it, of course, but that depends primarily upon our own 
growth as teachers and upon the methods we employ. We are cur- 
rently expanding and must continue to diversify our specialist pro- 
grams—focusing separately on reading skills, oral skills, and writing 
skills as primary objectives to enable students to command with 
reasonable competence at least one aspect of the language. 

While we are continuing, then, to revise, expand, and improve 
our traditional curriculum, we must simultaneously introduce a new 
foreign language program that will complement the language arts 
curriculum in the elementary schools. This curriculum I would refer 
to as Language in Culture: Spanish, or Language in Culture: French. 
Its primary objective should be to teach that there is a new art in 
language— a foreign art— if you wish. This art is an application or 
adaptation of the art of language. The fundamentals are the same. 
Sounds and symbols continue to be used for communication. Yet these 
sounds are, in the main, not the same as English and the symbols (let- 
ters) have been correspondingly rearranged to form words that 
represent these sounds. The result of this reconstruction of phonemes 
and morphemes is a new language, a foreign language. This may ap- 
pear to be nothing more than gamesmanship. Yet it is a serious game, 
for it identifies, classifies, and separates one human being from 
another. 

The distinction between the language arts curriculum in elemen- 
tary schools and the Language in Culture curriculum in high schools 
and colleges is one of emphasis. Both are founded on the basic princi- 
ple that language is an art— the most creative, imaginative, and prac- 
tical art man has invented. Both are structured to show that language 
defines and classifies the individual. In essence these courses are 
philosophically existential. They adhere to the premise that man s 
fundamental existence is inextricably bound to language for it is the 
only tool at his disposal to articulate his existence. Without language, 
man is deprived of his humanity and is no different from the lower 
animals. With language, man is capable of asserting his unique place 
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in creation. He is able to translate his feelings and thoughts into 
sounds and symbols and to share them with others. Language is 
therefore presented as a gift-the most precious gift man. and only 
man, possesses. 

The language arts curriculum has as its primary objective to 
make the student understand and respect the nature of his gift of 
language. For this gift is personal, given not to the world, or nations 
but to mdividuals as the only instrument with which they can identify 
themselves. It is also a gift they can and do share with others and in 
the sharing process, establish what they as individuals have in com- 
mon with other individuals. Through language, therefore, man ar- 
ticulates a collective identity. Man expresses not only who he is, but 
with whom he lives and with whom he wants to share his identity 
This sharing of language transforms language. Individuals make con- 
cessions with their personal language to identify themselves with 
their peers. These mutual admiration societies multiply as the popula- 
tion increases and individuals continue to discriminate with whom 
they will share their language. 

The purpose, then, of the language arts curriculum is to com- 
municate this language story: that man is man because of language 
that he shares and transforms his language with those whom he 
wishes to be identified and that all the groups with whom all men are 
able to communicate compose a language community. In essence 
then, this course relates the personal, group, and national identity 
language provides. 

The Language in Culture courses crnnot ignore the story of 
language that was presented in the language art curriculum, nor 
should It be duplicative. Its curriculum mus be primarily contrastive 
It must demonstrate that English was not the only language which 
was given to mankind. In fact, it must demonstrate, too, that no 
language was actually given, but that the potential for language was 
implanted in the human mind, and that man created language to meet 
his needs and desires. In a very real sense, language is arbitrary. Men 
m different parts of the world agreed upon different sounds and sym- 
bols to express their personal and common identity. Their selection of 
those particular symbol schemes reveals that they had a different 
conception of the world. It is this unique reality expressed in a foreign 
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language that merits our consideration in a Language in Culture cur- 
riculum. 

We must accept the fact, of course, that such dramatic changes in 
a foreign language curriculum will take time and commitment. The 
American educational system has given little indication that it is com- 
mitted to teaching the amateurs in other disciplines such as history, 
mathematics, chemistry, and biology. We, the ''white elephants'' hap- 
pen to have been singled out— and perhaps rightly so— because our 
discipline has not only been directed to the specialist but required of 
the nonspecialist. The current solution to the problem, the abolition 
of the requirement, is not a solution at all. But we as foreign language 
educators, by maintaining our monolithic curriculum, are providing 
no other options. 

In all likelihood, the future of American education will not differ 
radically from the present. Tolerance, not education, will indubitably 
continue to characterize our eu cational response to the nonspecialist 
student. There is little evidence to suggest that we will not continue 
to respond to the educational needs of this vast segment of our 
population by building bigger and better basketball courts, resurfac- 
ing our old-fashioned football fields with astro turf, and erecting au- 
ditoriums large enough to attract major singing groups. We will, in all 
probability, hire more administrators in positions of athletic direc- 
tors, theater agents, union negotiators, public relations officers and, of 
course, curriculum specialists. We, the foreign language teachers, will 
continue to work on the merit system — being rewarded not 
materially, of course, but educationally by being given the privilege 
of teaching the student with a special interest in language. The 
schools' response to the amateurs will probably be to put us *'kixee 
deep" in guidance counselors. But let us ignore reality for the mo- 
ment—dream on— and assume the role of language teacher. And let 
us examine a new curriculum designed for all students, but intended 
primarily for the amateurs. In short, let us commit ourselves to 
becoming language teachers who dare to explore a new curriculum 
designed for all students, professionals and amateurs alike. 
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Exploratory Courses for 
the Middle and 
Junior High School 

Judith C Morrow 

Bloomington, Indiana, High School South 



In Jonathan Livingston Seagull, Sullivan, one of the instructors, tells 
Jonathan: ". . . we choose our next world through what we learn in this 
one. Learn nothing, and the next world is the same as this one', all the 
same limitations and lead weights to overcome."' 

The idea of expanding worlds and how children might be intro- 
duced to them took on a new significance when the Monroe County 
Community School Corporation in 1968-69 began planning a restruc- 
tured K-5. 6-8. and 9-12 school organization. The middle school pro- 
gram planners determined that there should be at least one year in 
which students could experience and explore elective subjects they 
might later wish to study in depth. As a result, middle school offerings 
now include, in a wide variety of offerings, such things as shop, drama, 
art. chess; weight lifting, music, and typing. Among these, happily, 
foreign languages are included. 

Originally envisioned by the foreign-language personnel as an ex- 
tension of the existing grade 7-12 sequence, through the mandate of 
the exploratory concept the course became something quite 
different, truly a new and separate program. 
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The change from a junior high to a middle school structure oc- 
curred in the fall of 1972; during the 1971-72 school year the Foreign 
Language Council spent two exhaustive curriculum days discussing 
the what, who, and when of the projected program. At that time 
agreement was reached on the following guidelines: 

1. Most importantly, the program was to be no part of the regu- 
lar foreign language sequence. It should provide a valuable 
experience for the student, whether or not that student ever 
decided to enter the standard sequence of any foreign 
language. 

2. The course should provide the student a basis for deciding if 
he might want to take a foreign language, and, if so, which 
one. 

3. The main thrust of the course should be to sensitize the stu- 
dent to foreign language through conversation and the culture 
of the people it reflects. 

4. The same basic unit topics were to be dealt with in all 
languages and in all schools. 

5. Little grammar should be taught overtly. 

6. Each unit should offer a variety of assignments. Each should 
also provide some ideas for work with teachers of other dis- 
ciplines. 

7. Grades should not be given in any exploratory courses. 

8. Written work should be minimal or nonexistent. 

9. The same materials should be provided for every school, and 
the basic unit content should be defined; however, how the 
materials are used and how the course is taught should be left 
up to each school's foreign-language teachers and adminis- 
tration. 

Teachers who were to teach the exploratory courses were given 
first choice in assisting in writing the program. They were aided by 
two secondary teachers with previous experience in compiling cur- 
riculum materials; the school system provided eight summer work 
days. Although more days were used, the major portion of the pro- 
gram writing was accomplished during that time. The total cost to the 
system for materials and teacher preparation time was around $900. 
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Materials provided each teacher include: Xerox copies of all units 
transparencies, tapes for the sound unit and some songs, and ACTFL's 
A Word in Your Ear."^ In French, some laminated visuals are availa- 
ble on loan. 

Only French and Spanish materials were "formally" authored in 
this process, for German was not to be a part of every school's ex- 
ploratory program, and no German teachers were available for the 
summer work. The single resource the author-teachers had were 
some dittoed materials used by George M. Rundell. the Supervisor of 
Foreign Languages in the Topeka. Kansas. Unified School District No 
501. in that system's FLEX (Foreign Language Exploration) Program." 
These materials were provided by Indiana University's Coordinator 
tor School Foreign Languages. 

Designing the format of the units was extremely difficult because 
the grades to be involved, the length of the period, and the number of 
weekly meetings was to be determined by each school. The number 
of languages was also decided by the school. Materials had to be 
designed to fit a program that took the form in implementation which 
IS reported in the chart. 

In this form of implementation, course content could not be based on 
covering" a set amount of material, nor was it feasible to offer a daily 
lesson plan. Instead, lesson elements are arranged by type; the 
teacher then chooses elements that fill his needs. 

In October of 1969 Lorraine Strasheim. speaking to an audience 
ol foreign language teachers and administrators, stated that there was 
a need for "an exploratory foreign-language experience with heavy 
emphasis on the listening and speaking skills and centered about 
societal universals-family. daily routines, customs, the behavior of 
the people, with provision for deliberate cross-cultural studies 
In keeping with these words, each unit was^centered about one of 
these "universals"-family. school, time, greetings, and the like. All 
relevant cultural materials were assembled from each school's cur- 
riculum and A-V library; each teacher added to this from her per- 
sonal files and experiences. Great care wa- taken to use valid up-to- 
date information. Experiences that seemed related to only one small 
geographical region were discarded. The bibliography includes all 
references used and also indicates where more cultural ..formation 
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O 


ves 


168 


25-30 






Latin 


50 min 


o 


K 

O 


yes 


168 


25-30 


BinFord 


6 


Spanish 


58 min 


2 


18 


yes 


190 


22 






French 


5o mm 


2 


18 


yes 


1 an 

190 


on 

22 


Dyer 


6 


Spanish 


25 min 


5 


6 


yes 


178 


30 




French 


25 min 


5 


6 


yes 


178 


30 


Smithville 


6-7-8 Spanish 


55 min 


5 


9 


yes 


308 


25 


University 


7 


Spanish 


40 min 


5 


12 


no* 


146 


20-25 




French 


40 min 


5 


12 


no* 


146 


20-25 






German 


40 min 


5 


12 


no* 


146 


20-25 


Unionville 


6 


Spanish 


48 min 


5 


9 


yes 


95 


24 






French 


48 min 


5 


9 


yes 


95 


24 






German 


48 min 


5 


9 


yes 


95 


24 






Latin 


48 min 


5 


9 


yes 


95 


24 



*Six students were enrolled in remedial TOTAL: 1085 pupils 

reading rather than exploratory. 



Total Time in Each School 

Dyer WA hrs. 

Central 20 hrs. 

Binford 35 hrs. 

Unionville 36 hrs. 

University 4Q hrs. 

Smithville 41 hrs. 



can be obtained. Basic cultural information is tested at the end of 
each unit. 

The same format is used for all units except one.'* The lessons 
begin with at least two mini-dialogues and a vocabulary list which 
designates active and passive vocabulary. This is followed by sug- 
gested activities (games, songs, drills, and the like). The third section 
contains cultural notes, usually dialogue-related. A bibliography for 
the teacher is included at the end of each unit. Some units have test 
items suggested. There are at least two visuals in each unit; they are 
for use with the dialogues and also supplement the activities. A sam- 
ple unit follows. i Q 
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LA ROP A/LOS COLORES 

DIALOGOS 
En una tienda de ropa 
Lupe: (angry) /iVo me gustan 

faldas largas! 
Mama: iCdllatey Lupe! 
Dependiente: Las mini-faldas 
. estdn muy de moda, 

sehora. 
Mama: Pero al papa no le 

gustan, 

Dependiente: d Esta falda mas 
larga? 

Lupe: iAy de mt! iNo soy 

abuela, mama! 
Mama: A mtme parece bien. La 

cuenta, por favor 



In a Clothing Store Visual 
I don't like long skirts! 

Be quiet, Lupe! 
Mini skirts are very much in 
style, ma'am. 



But dad doesn't like them. 
How about this longer skirt? 



Oh, yccch! I'm not a grand- 
mother, mother! 
It looks good to me. The bill, 
please. 



Frente a un escaparate 
Jesus: iEh, hombre! Ftjate en 

la camisa roja, 
Pepe: iUf! No es camisa, es 

la puesta del sol 
Jesus: Y no sabes nijota, 

amigo. cEsta de 

verde? 

Pepe: Me duele el estomago. 

Vamos a otra tien- 
da. 

VOCABULARIO^ 

Active: la ropa--clothing 
la falda^ skirt 
la camisa— shirt 



In Front of a Stc-e Window 
Hey man! Look a! that red shirt. 

That's not a shirt, that's a sunset. 

You don'i kr??-w beans, buddy. 
How aboui: the groen one? 

It's giving me a stomach ache. 
Let's go to another store. 



iCallate!'-Be quiet! 
Me parece bien.-^lt looks good 

to me. 

los panto/one^- trousers Ftjate (en)-'Look at . . . 
los zapatos-^shoes Me duele . . .-It hurts me . . . 

la cuenta-^hiW el estomago- stomach 

larga-^long 3 .3 esta(n) de moda-^ stylish 
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Passive: una tienda de ropa^ 



tQue Hei?a*?-What 



clothing store 
lo$ calcetines-^socks 
la ropa interior 



are you wearing? 



la f'/u5a^ blouse 

llevo . . . ^Tm wearing . . . 

la puesta del 50/— suns^^ 

el vestido^ dress 

h'O sabes ni Jota (no sabes nada) 



^underwear 
el cinturon^helt 
el abrigo^cosit 



^You don*t know anything. 
el 5ombrero— hat 
lo$ guan^e5— gloves 



ACTIVIDADES 

1. Using visuals of people in historical dress, have students de- 
scribe what they are wearing. Or, let students bring a large 
picture or drawing and describe what the person is wearing. 

2. Use clothing ads cut out from foreign language newspapers; 
make bulletin board and use to teach items. For the nega- 
tive aspect, use girl in bikini or jungle native to ask what is 
missing. 

3. Juego: Have students draw a bingo card (maybe two), fill in 
with drawings or pictures cut out, play with vocabulary. 

4. With reinforcement of weather visual: Hace mal tiempo. 
cQue lleva hoy? (etc.) 

5. With clothing teacher: Discussion of What h Style? Why do 
children and their parents disagree about clothing style? 
Do they disagree more on some items of clothing than 
others? 

6. Which country are they studying in social studies? Are 
there often extreme differences of clothing between 
various countries? Why? What items in our culture do 
styles of clothing reflect? (Age> sex, climate, economy.) 
How does the clothing of one cultural group often ''offend" 
another cultural group? Europeans often say they can 
easily spot an American student or tourist by his clothing 
alone. How can they do this? Remember that styles of 
clothing in Europe are often much like our own. 

7. Have students name four regions of Latin America where 
the clothing worn will be quite different than their own; 
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8. 



9. 



10. 



then have them name four other regions where it is very 

similar. What causes the differences? 

How do we keep our clothing clean and cared for? How do 

Latin Americans without washing machines care for their 

clothing? 

Docs the amount of clothing a person has indicate social 
status or wealth? 

Cancion: **iDe que color e$ la piel de Dlos?*"^ On tape. 



^Buenas noches, dije a mi hijo 

pequeilo 
Cuando cansado $e acoatd; 
Entonces me dijo con clara vox 
^Papa, ide qui color ea la piel 

de Di08? 

(Coro) 

iDe que color es la piel de Dios? 
iDe quS color ea la piel de Dios? 
Dije^Negra, amarilla, roja y 

blanca ea, 
Todoi son igualea a lo$ oJo$ de 

Di08. 

Con grandes ojoa me mirS, 
y oiombrado me preguntS: 
iPor que lucha a cauea de color 
Si todos eon igualea a loa oJo$ de 
Dios? 

(Coro) 

Dije^Eao e$ parte de un pasado 
infeliz, 

Pero pronto eso llegarS a $u fin. 
Debemo8 aprender para el 

porvenir 
Que todoe son igualea a loa ojoa 

deDioa. 

(Coro) 

Di09 no9 ha dado la oportunidad 



I said good night to my little sen 
When very tired he went to bed; 
Then he said to me in a clear 

voice: 

"Daddy, what color is God's 

skin?" 

Chorus: 

What color is God*s skin? 
What color is God*s skin? 
I said, "It is black, yellow, red, 

and wlrite. 
They are all the same in the eyes 

of God." 

With big eyes, he looked at me. 
And surprised, he stared at mer 
"Why fight because of color 
If everyone is equal in the eyes 
of God?" 

(Chorus) 

I said, "That's part of an 

unhappy past. 
But soon that will all come to an 

end. 

We must learn for the future 
That all are equal in the eyes of 
God. 

(Chorus) 

God has given us the opportunity 
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De crear un mundo de 

fratemidad. 
Las diferentes razas han de 

trabajar 
Unidas siempre de mar en mar. 

(Coro 3 veces) 



To create a world of 

brotherhood. 
The different races have to work 

together 
Always from sea to sea.** 

(Chorus, 3 times) 



11. Have students draw and color the flags of several Latin 
American countries or of Spain,. What are their colors? What 
does their flag mean? What does ours mean? 

12. What is each student's favorite color? Have them quickly list 
the first three things they think of in relation to that color. 
Do the same thing with their least favorite color. 

13. What are the school colors? What do they represent? Does 
the mascot also "fit" these colors? 

14. Give students ''color" expressions from other countries. 
Have them try to guess the countries or what the expressions 
mean. How many "color** expressions in English can they 
collect? 

15. Have students do drawing, painting, whatever, to try to ex- 
press their feelings about Spanish. Why did they choose the 
colors they did? Make a bulletin board of results. 

The aids for this unit include: a dialogue cue transparency, a 
transparency of a boy and a girl for clothing identifications, a 
transparency of clothing store windows, a puzzle ropa y colores, and a 
crossword puzzle. One teacher had fine results with "painting by 
number'* exercises associated with this unit. 

BIBLIOGRAFIA 

Gonzalez, Lipp» Pinera. Spanish Cultural Reader. (Lexington, Mass.: 
D.C. Heath, 1970): pp. 157-163 Trajes Populares. 

Jarrett, McManus. El Camino Real. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958): 
pp. 263-267 El traje hispanoamericano. 

Sacks de Silva, Zenia. Usted y yo. (New York: The Macmillan, 1969): 
p. 269 Pasatiempo. 

The only materials all teachers are required to use are the seven 
short introductory units. These lessons are designed to help the stu- 
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dent to relate to language, initially through his own world. These 
seven lessons are: (1) Language in Indiana, (2) How Languages 
Operate, (3) Detecting Meaning: Aztec Dialect, (4) How Words 
Come to Be and Mean What They Do, (5) Language Is Sound, (6) 
Gestures, and (7) ACTFL's "A Word in Your Ear." 



Language in Indiana 

What do foreign languages have to do with us? 
Teacher-Initiated Discussion: 

1. What is your heritage? Where did your ancestors come from? 

2. Do you speak any foreign language in you home? Which 
one(s)? 

3. Do you know where the peoples representing the three most 
commonly taught foreign languages-French, German, and 
Spanish— settled in Indiana? (Transparency) 

4. Do you know what towns in Indiana represent French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish through their names? (Transparency) 

5. Do you know that you already speak some foreign language 
every time you speak English? 

Examples: 
German 
frankfurter 
kindergarten 
Gesundheit! 
Volkswagen 
Auf Windersehen! 
Danke schon. 



Spanish 
poncho 
siesta 
Fresca 
Fritos 

Vaya con Dios. 
Adios. 
Hasta la vista. 



French 
garage 
mini 
ballet 
fondue 
Oh4a4a! 
Bon Voyage. 
En garde! 



6. Do you know that you use foreign language when you eat? 

Examples: 

frankfurter souffle 

pumpernickel omelette 

sauerkraut eclair 

wiener fondue 

wienerschnitzel casserole 



chile con came 

frijole 

taco 

tamale 

Fresca 
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7. Can you use the following "foreign" words in sentences? 
(Supply a mimeographed list for study overnight. Use a trans- 
parency in the classroom.) 



Spanish 


German 


French 


adobe 


Gesundheit! 


adieu 


patio 


Auf Wicdersehen. 


croquet 


fiesta 


Volkswagen 


boutique 


siesta 


Mercedes 


buffet 


rodeo 


dachshund 


bureau 


bonanza 


kindergarten 


communique 


Montana 


verboten 


avalanche 


Florida 


dummkopf 


crochet 



How Languages Operate 

Did you ever think about the different ways in which languages 
operate? 

Teacher-presentation: (Using blackboard or transparency. The 

teacher will have to decide whether to 
use the material as is or merely the con- 
tent.) 

a) A woman has a figure^ a man has a physique; 

A father roars in rage, a mother shrieks in pique; 
Broad-shouldered athletes throw what dainty damsels toss; 
And female bosses supervise, male bosses boss; 

Lads gulp, maids sip; 

Jacks plunge, Jills dip; 

Guys bark, dames snap; 

Boys punch, girls slap; 

Gobs swab, WAVES mop; 

Braves buy, squaws shop. 
A gentleman perspires, a lady merely glows 
A husband is suspicious; a wife, however, KNOWS. 

-Richard Barrutia 

b) I take it you already know 

Of tough and bough and cough and dough? 
Others may stumble, but not you 
On hiccough, thorough, slough, and through. 
Well done! And now you wish, perhaps. 
To learn of less familiar traps? 
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Beware of heard, a dreadful word 
That looks like beard and sounds like bird. 
And dead; it's said like bed, not bead; 
For goodness sake, don't call it deed! 
Watch out for meat and great and threat, 
(They rhyme with sweet and straight and debt.) 
A moth is not a moth in mother 
Nor both in bother, broth in brother. 

And here is not a match for there. 
Nor dear and fear for bear and pear. 
And then there's dose and rose and lose- 
Just look them upland goose and choose. 
And cork and work and card and ward. 
And font and front and word and sword 
And do and go, then thwart and cart. 
Come, come, I've hardly made a start. 

A dreadful language? Why man alive, 
I learned to talk it when I was five. 
And yet to write it, the more I tried, 
I hadn't learned it at fifty-five. 

-Dr. Richard N. Krogh 

Discussion: Using material from Waldo E. Sweet. Latin: A Structural 
Approach. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press 
1957: pp. 7-8. 

As a small child, along with learning the sounds of your own 
language you learned a lot of other things about English too. You 
found out the difference between Daddy scared the dog andThe dog 
scared Daddy. You were learning the synta> of your language, 
although of course at that time you didn't know what syntax was. In 
case you are still hazy, we will define it for you: Syntax is the machin- 
ery that makes the individual words operate, the system by which the 
words are related to one another. When you knew the difference in 
meaning between the two sentences given above, you knew the 
difference (in English) between subject and object; you understood 
this bit of English syntax. You didn't of course know the terms subject 
and object, and you couldn't give a good explanation of how you knew 
the difference. Can you give that explanation now? 

Unless you are different from most students, your answer was 
probably something like, 'The subject is the doer of the action." Does 
this answer the question? Is this a clear explanation of how you tell? 

Until recently we were satisfied with such answers as that given 
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above. Now. however, we are not. A new field of study called struc- 
tural linguistics has changed our way of thinking. Through new tech- 
niques we can now give more sensible descriptions of languages than 
before. Using these descriptions we can make the process of language 
learning somewhat more efficient . . . You may find that much of what 
you learn about language will contradict what you have heard before. 

Let us return to your childhood. By the time you were five and a 
half you had "learned the language." There were still odds and ends 
lying around; you might, for example, still have said, '*He breaked it," 
but this very error shows that you had learned the system by which 
the vast majority of English verbs form their past tense. 

On the other hand, your vocabulary at the age of five and a half 
was still incomplete. In fact, you are still learning English vocabulary, 
and you will never learn more than a small part of it. One of the tasks 
in any field is the learning of the complex specialized vocabulary 
(jargon) and the concepts for which they stand. This continuing ex- 
perience with new words is the the reason why the learner of a 
foreign language invariably thinks first of the vocabulary; it is the 
only part of the learning of his own tongue that he remembers. 

Just as the sounds of language are different, so are the shapes, 
words, phrases, and utterances. Some languages form utterances by 
stringing together a lot of short words in a fixed order. English is this 
sort of languge, and so is Chinese. 
Demonstration: (Using Blackboard) 

English expresses meaning through word order. Let's demon- 
strate how much English depends on word order. Let's begin 
with three nonsense words: 

Smizzle Dizzle Chizzle 
These words have no meanings that we know— and yet we can 
form perfectly good English sentences with them. 

The smizzles are dizzling the chizzles. 
Which word in this sentence tells what the "actors" are doing? 
Which word is the verb? 

Which is the subject? Who is performing the action? 

Which word is the object? Who is having something done to him 

or them? ^ - 

Let's try another example. i 1 O 
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Smizzle the dizzies and chizzles! 
What is happening in this sentence? What kind of sentence is it' 
Who is doing the acting here? What is the subject of this sen- 
tence? 

What is being done? Which word is the verb? 

Who or what is having something done to him or them? What is 

the object? 

And a final example. 

The smizzled dizzies were chizzling 
What is the subject here? What does "smizzled" tell us about the 
subject? 

What's the verb here? What is going on? 
A possible assignment might be to have the students prepare three 
nonsense words of their own and write five English sentences using 
them. It would be wise to let three or four students put their nonsense 
words and sentences on the board to review the dependence of 
Lnglish on word order to signal meaning. 

Detecting Meaning: Aztec Dialect 

The Aztec exercises are from Waldo E, Sweet's Latin: A Structural 
Approach, cited earlier. 

Teacher Presentation: (Using transparency or blackboard) 

Yesterday we discussed how much English depends on word 
order to show meaning. Today we are going to be dealing with an 
Aztec dialect. We are not going to be worried about how the 
words sound-just how mej-ning is shown in this language. 
Study the following lists for a few minutes. 

Aztec Word English Meaning 

ikalwewe big house 

ikasisol old house 

ifi»lcin little house 

komitwewe big cooking pot 

komitstsol old cooking pot 

''omitcin little cooking pot 

petatwewe big mat 

petatsisol old mat 
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petatcin little mat 
ikalmeh . houses 

komitmeh cooking pots 

petatmeh mats 

kdyamecin little pig 

kdyamewewe big pig 

koyamemeh pigs 

1. What parts of these words have the following meanings? 

a. cooking pot e. mat 

b. more than one: plural f. house 

c. old g. big 

d. little h. pig 

2. How would you say **old pig" in this language? 

3. How does this dialect of Aztec show meaning? 

Assignment: Construct a language which operates like the dialect of 
Aztec with which we have been working. ''Invent" a way to show 
each of the following: 

a. girl 

b. boy 

c. dog 

d. cat 

e. teacher 

Then "invent" a way in which to show each of the following used with 
each of the words above: 

a. good 

b. bad 

c. pretty 

d. ugly 

Finally, form the plurals of all the words you formed in the first sec- 
tion. 

How Words Come to Be and Mean What They Do 

This text comes from: S. I. Hayakawa. Language in Action. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. 1941, pp. 149-50. This lesson is accompanied with a 
transparency of outline drawings of the "animals" depicted in the 
text. 
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[The firsl figure] shows eight objects, let us say animals, four large and 
four small a different four with round heads and another four with 

!?Ji?^K» '^S ""°*''r ^"''y four with 

straight tails These animals, let us say. are scampering about your 
village but since at first they are of no importance to you. you ignore 
. tfeem. You do not even give them a name. 
Ohe day. however you discover that the little ones eat up your grain, 
while the big ones do not. A differentiation sets itself up. and. abstracting 
the common characteristics of A. B. C. and D. you decide to call thesi 

cSSo. but l^a^veTh'e cffafot''' '° ^'""'^ "^"^ 

Your neighbor, however, has had a different experience; he finds that 
those with square heads bite, while those with round heads do not. 

DaJa J„"f 1 r ^''"•^»«r'«'" of B. D. F. and H. he calls them 

DABA. and A. C. E. and G he calls DOBO. 

fi!!! un*''* t"*'*''?!?' discovers on the other hand, that those with curly 
tails kill snakes, wh i e those with straight tails do not. He differentiates 
them, abstracting still another set of common characteristics: A. B. E. and 
F are BUSA. while C. 3. C. and H are BUSANA. 

Now imagine that the three of you are together when E runs by. You say. 
Th«re goes the GIGI;" your first neighbor says. "There goes the 
DOiO; your other neighbor says. "There goes the BUSA." Here im- 
IT nuc It ^°"»™^«'sy arises. What is it really, a GIGI. a DOBO. 
05- a BUSA? What is its RIGHT NAME? ^oyj, 

^'°|«n»'y along comes a fourth person from 
to UCLOrt** ""^"mu ! "^J^GLOCK. an edible animal, as opposed 
to UGLOCK. an inedible animal-which doesn't help matters a bit 

Discuss: Which of the neighbors right? (All of them; this is the way 
which languages come to pass.) Did the students accept the 
opening statements that these are animals? Why was that 
idea acceptable to them? 



The patterns of the senses that are extended in the various languages of 
men are as varied ai styles and art. Each mother tongue teaches it/users 
JuTte^niJJe^ of acting in the world, that is 

Language Is Sound 



The tape which is mentioned was prepared bv the program writers. 
Teacher-led Tape Letton 

Sound makes up a great part of everyone's world, but we are 
often unaware of some common sounds. Take out a sheet of 
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paper and number it from 1-16. As you hear the sounds on tape, 
write what you think it is on your paper. 

Teacher should replay tape, discussion each sound. Do boys do 
better on some items? Do girls? 

1. Canaries: Note the wide range of their warbles. 

2. Girl in shower: Happy or sad? Why do many people sing in 
the shower? 

3. Driving golf ball: Why were there at least two sounds? 

4. Eating a carrot: How do you know it s a carrot? Is the sound 
made with the mouth open or closed? What difference 
would it make? 

5. Clothes line: In New York City backyard. Does it sound like 
the students* clothes line? Why not? 

6. Mix-Master: Did more girls recognize this than boys? 

7. Mechanical toy: What parts of the action do we hear? Have 
you ever had such a toy? 

8. Wooden garage door: The sounds of this one opening and 
closing could give Dracula the creeps. First it goes up, then a 
hoist with the handle, up it goes the rest of the way and the 
door scrapes down. Did you hear the handle being turned to 
lock the door at the end? 

9. New York Jets Football Team: What game is this? Is it a 
regular game or a practice? 

10. Whiplash: Made with a 15-foot whip. What happens when 
something goes faster than the speed of sound? 

11. Stock car race: Is this a single sound or a collection of 
sounds? 

12. Drag car race: Where are you as a spectator? 

13. Christmas tree burning: This was a pile of 300 trees. Not the 
extreme quickness of the sound. What else could this sound 
be? 

14. Power lawn mower: Happy or sad sound? 

15. Telemetry Sounds— Sputnik: The .>ound that shook the free 
world and started new trends in ed ucation. 

16. Launch of a Saturn missile: Did man;' students miss this? 
Why not? Does this sound evoke any emotion in them? 
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Why do some of these sounds evoke emotion in others, but 

very few show any emotion? 
Teacher-led Exercise: Sound and Emotion. 

Apart from the words themselves, the a^ay people speak can tell 
us many things. Our own emotions color our language. Say the 
Jollowmg words as if you were angry: 

turnips lettuce applesauce radishes 
Say these words as if you were in love: 

toads warts snakes snails 
Say these words as if you were sad: 

party ball game free day Christmas 
Say these words in a happy way: 

spanking grounded sassy too young 

Is this hard to do? How could you rearrange these words to make 
your task easier? 

Homework: Make up two entirely new words which show each of 
these emotions: anger, love, sadness, happiness. Apart from the words 
themselves and their meaning, how did you know what emotion each 
speaker showed? (Vocal tone) 

Discuss: What do we mean when we say someone's voice is poor? In 
which professions is it necessary to have a "good" voice? 
What do we mean by a "good" voice? 

Teacher Presentation 

Although many languages are written with the same alphabet 
the letters arc not pronounced the same, because each language 
uses its own special group of sounds. On learning another 
language, until the learner is exceptionally good at it, he usually 
speaks with an "accent." This simply means that the speaker has 
carried some of his own sounds into the other language, and that 
he IS having a little difficulty pronouncing certain sounds of the 
new language. Everyone has this problem, and so will you. This is 
why it is so important to say new words to yourself, to your 
friends to anyone who will listen, even if you feel a little silly at 
hrst (the more you say the new word, the less silly it will sound to 
you and to everyone else). 1 j. Q 
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It is important to get the sounds of your new language as nearly 
correct as possible, because, in every language, the change of one 
small sound can change the entire meaning of a word. Consider 
our own language: 

bat but bet pet put pit pig dig dog dug 

Each word by itself has a different meaning. Consider the follow- 
ing sentence: 

Charlie put his pet pig in the pit. 

It makes sense. However, what kind of sense do you get by 
changing just a few sounds? 

Charlie pig his pit put in the pec. 

Obviously, the change of a single letter at almost any part of a 
word can change sound and meaning in English. 
See what you can do to the meaning of the following words by 
just changing one sound. 

Vowel change: Start with red 

Beginning sound: Start with fight 

End sound: Start with ball 

What would you think if a person learning English said, "I just 
came to America on a beeg sheep." What sound is he having trou- 
ble with? 

Discuss: What is the importance of correct speech sounds? 

What are some things students can do to make correct 
sounds in other languages? 

Teacher might use Danny Kaye records of stories in various 
accents or other TV or movie people famous for accent roles. 
Teacher-led Discussion: Why don't languages use the same sounds? 
Why did the people in Hayakawa's tale of the animals each call 
them by a different name? Now thinking in terms of sound, why 
do we all not say the same word for the same sound? A sneeze is a 
sneeze round the world; we all have noses and we all sneeze. But 
here is the sound made: 

English: atchoo 149 German: hatschi 
Spanish: atchis Russian: apchi 
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French: atchouin Chinese: hah-chee 

Japanese: gu-gu Indonesian: wahing 

Do the different peoples of the world have differently-shaped 
ears' 



Do they actually hear different sounds? Try to bring them to 
McLuhan's idea again. 

If more time is available, comparing the sounds different animals 
make in Spanish. French. German or Latin might be interesting 
to the students. 

Gestures 

Teacher-Preaenta tion 

Before we continue our itudy of spoken language, let's take a side 
trip to some other byways of communication-gestures and sign 
language. 

In every culture of the world, certain gestures convey meaning as 
well as words. For example, a child sticks out his tongue to his 
father. Is he understood? With v hat gesture might his father res- 
pond? Isn't communication without language beautiful? 
One of the most universal gestures is to extend the arm. palm up. 
and open. What does it mean? Discuss how the gesture carries 
this meaning. 

Here are some common gestures we use in the United States 
(Transparency: Common Gestures. U.S.A.). What do they mean? 
Look at them again. Do any show an emotion? (4. 6. 8. 10) Which 
ones direct you to do something? (1. 2. 3. 11. possibly 8) All of 
these gestures used what part of the body? What emotions, 
directions, or ideas can we convey with other parts of our body 
(eyes, mouth, forehead, etc.)? Teacher may ask students to show 
only their eyes and make gestures others may try to interpret. 
Two most common signs in which "body language" is used are the 
smile and the frown. Try the following: Pretend another student 
near you is someone with whom you want to make friends. 
However, in your culture, the meanings of smiles and frowns 
have been reversed. Try to make friends, frowning where you or- 
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dinarily smile. Your partner will respond with his friendly frown. 
Note: Give students two to three minutes. 

Discms: Was it easy or difficult to do? Why? 

Did you have trouble frowning and using a friendly voice? 
Why? 

Did you finally laugh or giggle? Why? 
How do you think you might feel if you actually were sud- 
denly living in another country where smiles and frowns 
were reversed? 

How important are gestures in any culture anyhow? 
Homework: Choose one of the following activities and prepare it for 
class tomorrow. Everyone should also do #8. 

1. Observe either a friend ojr one of your parents. Which 
gestures does he/she use most often? Does this person have 
one gesture he uses a great deal? When does he use it? Are 
there special gestures which this person uses only with you? 
Are there physical "warning signs** you see when this person 
is getting angry? What are they? Which person you know uses 
the most hand gestures? What are they? 

2. Look through a magazine. Find pictures of 10 different 
gestures; cut out and paste on paper. Tell the class what these 
gestures mean to you. 

3. Look at some television commercials. Turn the sound down 
and just study the gestures used. Are they important in selling 
the product? What product wa» being sold? What were the 
gestures? 

4. Choose a commonly known product that you would like to 
sell. "Sell" it to the class in pantomime, using only gestures or 
body language. You must do it in 3 minutes. 

5. Watch a well-known political or TV personality, real or other- 
wise. Record the gestures he/she makes. What do they ex- 
press? Have you seen The Copycats on TV? If you can, watch. 
What are some things you must observe and copy to be a good 
mimic? Can you mim&c a famous person? 

6. You are an astronaut meant to orbit Mars. Instead, vou crash 
there. A delegation is approaching your ship. You need to: (1) 
establish that you are peaceful, (2) get drinking water, and (3) 

1-51 
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go to a doctor, as you have some broken ribs. You know no 
Martian language. Show how you communicate in this situa- 
tion. 

7. In front of the class, do five gestures which show anger; five 
which show some other emotion (happiness, fear, etc). Mix 
them up. The class must guess what they are. If you want to, 
cover your face with a mask or a paper bag, so that your facial 
expression won't give you away. 
Everyone do this: 

H. M, ke up a different, attention-getting hand gesture. Instead 
-iiising you hand to be called on, use this new gesture. Are 
you brave enough to use in classes other than this one? If so, 
talk about the reaction to it in language class. 
Use about half a period having students show how or tell about their 
homework. Mention that gestures were probably the earliest form of 
communication. Today, some are understood by themselves; others 
make spoken language more meaningful. 

Let's look at one kind of gesture around the world. How do different 
people greet each other? (Transparency: Greetings Around the 
World) 

1. Englishmen and Americans shake hands. 

2. A Chinese in former times shook his own hands when he met a 
friend. Some modem Chinese do this also. 

3. Samoans sniff each other. 

4. Frenchmen kiss each other on the cheek. 

5. Latin American men embrace. 

6. Soldiers of almost every land give each other some kind of 
salute. 

7. Laplanders rub noses. 

8. An American boy often greets a friend by slapping him on the 
back. 

Discuss: How would you feel if you were introduced to someone, you 
started to shake hands, and he leaned over and sniffed you? 
How might he feel? How could the embarrassment have 
been avoided? Is it better to sniff or shake hands as a greet- 
ing? 

Review past work by having students discuss importance of gestures 
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in the study of any language, even their own. Mention that there are 
entire areas they have not looked at, such as Indian sign language, 
deaf sign language, semaphore language, sports language, etc. 

Let students practice making ihe following gestures and trying to 
guess what they niean.^ 

1. Toss back your head. (Creek: negation) 

2. Cross your hands over your chest. (Oriental: greeting of 
rt'spect) 

3. Protrude your lips. (British East Africa: indicates direction) 

4. Rub noses with your neighbor. (Lapland: greeting) 

5. Touch iron. (Italy: protection against bad luck) 

6. Point to your nose with your index finger. (Chinese: to in- 
dicate yourselO 

7. Make an **0** with your thumbs and index fingers and look 
through ^hem as if they were binoculars. (Brazil: girl admira- 
tion) 

8. Strike your chin with your, thumb and index firmer. (N.Y. 
^ Chetto Jews: doubt, deliberation) 

9. Place your two index fingers together in a paraiiel position. 
(Italy: friendship) 

10. Rub your nose repeatedly with your thumb. (English: con- 
tempt) 

11. Place your index finger (right hand) along side your nose. 
Open your mouth just a little and open your eyes as wide as 
possible. (French: amusement) 

12. Place palms up— shoulder high— and shrug shoulders. (N.Y. 
Jews: **What can I do for you?**) 

13. Place your right index finger on the palm of your left hand. 
(N.Y. Chetto Jews: impossibility) 

14. Rub your hand against your cheek. (France: boredom) 

15. Wiggle the lobe of your ear with your right thumb and 
forefinger (Brazil: enjoyment) 

The last of the introductory lessons involves ACTFL*s tape **A Word 
in Your Ear** which points out that language is a function of place, 
time, age, sex, occasion, and culture.* 

*A sampling of the exploratory malerUls in French and Spaniih ii availahle for $1.00 bv writins to: Dr. Larrv 
Crahh. Monroe County Community School Corporation. North Drive. BloominRton. Indiana 47401. Plans call 
for parallel materials to he authored for German in the 1073->74 school year. 
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The program as implemented involves six middle schools. In ad- 
dition, second semester the Administrative Council extended the pro- 
gram to the sixth-grade students in the only two K-6 schools in the 
system. Every school offers Spanish; two offer French and Spanish; 
one French. Spanish, and Latin; one French. Spanish, and German; 
the other offers all four languages. This marks the first time German 
has been offered at any level other than senior high school. Finan- 
cially, the hiring of extra teaching personnel for the exploratory 
courses was not feasible; because of this, the languages offered de- 
pended upon teachers readily available at each school. 

Of the 16 teachvirs involved, all except three are teaching in their 
major area. Although most of them are experienced foreign language 
teachers, none had previous experience teaching exploratory courses. 
Those teachers not involved in writing the materials received their 
orientation to them in preschool meetings; special meetings during 
the year provided further opportunity to discuss implementation and 
problems. Prevailing comments at the meetings indicated that 
teachers were pleasantly surprised at student reaction to the course 
Students for whom many would have predicted a negative experience 
were enjoying the work and planning to continue the study of a 
foreign language. Both parental and administrative comments have 
been extremely positive. Teachers in the standard sequence have also 
stated they found the cultural notes and activities very useful in their 
classes. 

In the 1972-73 school year a total of 1085 students were en- 
rolled in the foreign language exploratory courses. Of these. 631 
studied the materials in grade 6. 146 in grade 7; one school offered 
the course to grades 6, 7, and 8. 

Due to the differing time structures in the middle and grade 
schools, the number of languages offered, and the number of weekly 
meetings, students received an average of 30.7 hours instruction. 
However, the actual time ranged from 12.5 hours per language in one 
school to 41 in another. The average class size was 26. 

In the spring of 1973 a sample evaluation of 244 sixth-grade 
pupils was conducted in two middle schools. In one. while these 
schools were junior high schools, all students had previously been en- 
couraged to participate in the standard sequence, beginning in grade 
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7. In the other, the regular sequence foreign-language classes had 
been limited to the academically gifted children, usually less than 
16% of the total grade enrollment. In the evaluation, over 60% of the 
students in each school indicated that they wanted to study foreign 
language, preferring to begin the following year. 

The evaluation referred only to the foreign-language segments of 
the course, not to the introductory sections. All of the responding stu- 
dents had studied at least two languages, some three. A portion of 
that evaluation is reproduced here. 

1. Were the lessons interesting? 

a. Mostly interesting 31% h. Sometimes interesting 52% 

c. Mostly boring 17% 

2. Do you think learning about foreign languages has helped you in any 
way? 

a. Very much 17% b. Pretty much 57% c. Very little 18% 
d. Not at all 8% 

5. What do you think of the amount of work required? 

a. Too much 14% b. About right 80% c. Too little 6% 

6. What do you think about the length of the class period? (This varied 
from school to school.) 

a. Too long 21% b. About right 59% c. Too short 20% 

7. Would you like to study more foreign language? 
a. Yes 68% b. No 32% 

8. Do you plan to study foreign language next year? 
a. Yes 64% b. No 36% 

9. How much did you learn about the people who speak other 
languages? 

a. Very much 31% b. Some 56% c. Very little 13% 

10. What was your favorite lesson about? 

Numbers, talking in another language, colors, parties, foods, 
bullfights. 

1 1 . How would you rate your foreign-languages classes with your other 
exploratory courses? 

a. Better 30% b. About the same 49% c. Worse 21% 

1 2. If it were the beginning of the year and you could choose, would you 
take the foreign-language exploratory class? 

a. Yes 62% b. No 38% 

At this point, what has developing and implementing the Ex- 
ploratory Foreign -Language Program, Language and Man, meant to 
our system? Most importantly, perhaps, teachers involved in the pro- 
gram have experienced teaching foreign languages to all kinds of stu- 
dents and have seen that most of these students can succeed. All 
teachers have been involved in active curriculum development. 
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either in writing the original materials, or in supplementary work 
Regular evaluation of materials has developed certain skills. The pro- 
gram has caused increased enrollment in our regular sequence 
classes; an additional foreign-language teacher has been added in one 
school and more foreign-language sections are apparent in others. 
Through articles in the local paper, school letters to the parents and 
discussions among various PTA groups, foreign language has become 
more visible in the Bloomington community. 

In writing and implementing the Exploratory Foreign-Language 
Program, we have tried to say to all students. "Welcome to foreign 
language! Many have responded; now the welcome must be made 
warm and lasting. 

NOtM 

' 1^70"^ e"^- ''"'^ «<»'<'. • Division of th. H..r,t Corporation. 

' «y:fsl"fBtk"-l^tj''8"3''« """" '"^ "f"'" (N- Vork: Th. N.w American Lil.r. 
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